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l)r.  Uoliert  ('.'ililcr  was  the  son  of  (Jeorne  (alder,  "Laird  of  Asswanley,"  anil  I  solid  Skene  (daughter  of 
Alexander  Skene.  "Laird  of  Skene”),  lie  married  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  .1  March  1719/70,  Hannah 
Lawrence,  danehtei  ot  Daniel  and  llannah  (Mason)  Lawrence,  lie  died  at  sea,  a  nicinlicr  of  the  Itiitish 
Naval  1-orce,  at  the  lime  of  the  siejje  of  LonisInirK,  and  was  Imried  at  Cape  llreton. 
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MAJOR  WILLIAM  CALDER,  painter,  glazier,  soldier,  engineer,  and  patriot, 
son  of  Dr.  Robert  Calder  (a  surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy)  and  Hannah  (Lawrence) 
Calder,  was  born  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  1735.  lie  married,  25  December  1759, 
Anne  Estabrook  (a  descendant  of  Rev.  Joseph  Estabrook  of  Concord,  Mass.,  and  of 
Robert  Harrington  of  Watertown,  Mass.),  who  was  born  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  11 
'February  1739  and  died  17  September  1816,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Prudence 
(Harrington)  Estabrook. 

As  a  boy,  William  Calder  never  had  the  companionship  or  influence  of  his  father, 
because  his  father  was  not  only  away  from  home  for  long  periods  but  died  at  sea 
at  the  time  of  the  Louisburg  expedition.  (See  Section  A,  p.  10.)  In  those  days  many 
fathers  were  mariners  and  their  tragic  loss  at  sea  was  not  uncommon.  (In  the  census 
of  1753  Charlestown  had  131  widows  whose  husbands  had  either  been  lost  at  sea  or 
had  died  in  captivity.) 

Just  how  much  schooling  he  had  is  not  known.  However,  Charlestown  from  early  times  had  its  school  close  to 
the  meeting  house  on  Meeting  House  Hill,  and  during  William  Calder's  youth  there  was  also  a  grammar  school 
and  a  writing  school.  It  is  evident  that  he  had  the  advantages  of  these;  they  were  not  far  from  his  home,  and 
schooling  was  compulsory.  (Robert  Calley,  the  school  master,  who  kept  a  diary  from  1699  to  1765,  evidently  had 
an  interest  in  the  Calder  family  for  he  noted  William’s  intention  of  marriage,  his  mother’s  burial,  and  his  brother 
George’s  marriage.) 

It  appears  that  he  learned  his  trade  of  painter  and  glazier  from  his  uncle,  Daniel  Lawrence,  and  that  he  in¬ 
herited  the  business.  1 1  is  grandfather,  Daniel  Lawrence,  was  a  painter  also.  In  1763,  at  a  town  meeting,  he  and 
Benjamin  Frothingham,  Jr.,  were  chosen  tything  men  and  in  1769  they  were  elected  constables.  (See  Section  B, 
p.  10.)  In  1770  he  was  drawn  for  jury  duty  at  the  Inferior  Court  at  Charlestown  and  at  town  meetings  held  in 
1771,  1774,  and  1775,  he,  with  Eliphalet  Newell  and  others,  was  elected  hay  ward’  and  hogreeve*.  (Charlestown 
Town  Records.) 

William  Calder  was  an  active  participant  in  patriotic  measures,  especially  in  the  opposition  to  the  tax  on  tea. 
His  name  appears  on  the  petition,  dated  February  9,  1770,  which  requested  the  selectmen  to  call  a  meeting  to  see 
what  measures  the  town  would  take  to  prevent  the  purchase  of  "any  goods  of  such  persons  as  import  them  contrary 
to  the  agreement  of  the  merchants,  or  of  selling  such  goods  as  have  been  so  purchased.”  The  selectmen  added  to 
the  warrant  an  article  to  see  what  method  the  town  would  take  "to  prevent  the  use  of  foreign  tea  in  this  town  for 
such  a  term  as  may  be  agreed  upon”  ( Frothingham’s  History  of  Charlestown,  p.  280).  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  committee  which  waited  upon  the  Governor  to  demand  that  the  tea  should  not  be  landed,  but  the  Governor 
rejected  the  plea.  The  tea  was  landed  at  Charlestown  and  placed  in  the  warehouses  of  the  merchants,  each  ware¬ 
house  being  carefully  listed.  Some  of  the  merchants  sold  their  tea  and  received  the  commissions  from  England.  As 
a  result,  a  committee,  of  which  William  Calder  was  a  member,  was  instructed  to  visit  the  warehouses  and  confis¬ 
cate  all  the  remaining  tea  on  hand.  It  is  said  that  he  took  part  also  in  the  Boston  Tea  Party  16  December  1773  in 
which  his  cousin,  Benjamin  Edes,t  Eliphalet  Newell,  and  others  from  Charlestown  participated.  It  was  at  Benja¬ 
min  Edes’  house  that  they  met  on  the  preceding  afternoon,  and  it  was  thence  that  they  proceeded  to  the  wharves 
where  the  vessels  lay.  On  3  July  1774,  the  town  ordered  the  removal  of  its  stock  of  powdery  from  the  powder 
house  on  Quarry  Hill  (now  located  in  the  present  city  of  Somerville),  but  just  what  part  William  Calder  may 
have  taken  in  carrying  out  this  order  is  not  known. 

At  the  town  meeting  held  on  6  March  1775,  David  Munroe,  Eleazer  Dowse,  Jacob  Rhodes,  Jr.  (a  shipwright 
of  Boston),  Thomas  Frothingham,  Jr.,  Isaac  Munroe,  and  William  Calder  were  elected  wardens.  (Charlestown 


*  A  hayward  was  an  officer  appointed  to  look  after  hedges  and  fences  to  keep  cattle  from  injuring  them,  and  to 
impound  cstrays.  A  hogreeve  was  an  officer  whose  duty  was  to  impound  stray  hogs. 

t  1’eter  Edes,  the  son  of  Benjamin  Edes,  the  printer  (who  printed  Dr.  Josiah  Bartlett’s  speech,  dedicated  to  Major 
William  Calder  and  the  officers  and  members  of  ihe  Charlestown  Artillery  Company),  in  a  letter  to  his  grandson, 
Benjamin  C.  Edes.  written  in  lSJo.  wrote  of  the  tea  party  as  follows: 

“I  know  hut  little  about  it.  as  I  was  not  admitted  into  their  presence,  fur  fear,  1  suppose,  of  their  being  known. 
.  .  .  I  recollect  perfectly  well  that  in  the  afternoon  preceding  the  evening  of  the  destruction  of  the  tea,  a  number  of 
gentlemen  met  in  the  parlor  of  my  father's  house, — how  many  1  cannot  say.  As  1  said  before,  I  was  not  admitted  into 
their  presence:  my  station  was  in  another  room,  to  make  punch  for  them,  in  the  bowl  which  is  now  in  your  posses¬ 
sion,  and  which  1  filled  several  times.  They  remained  in  the  house  till  dark,— I  suppose  to  disguise  themselves  like 
Indians, — when  they  left  the  house,  and  proceeded  to  the  wharves  where  the  vessels  lay.  Before  they  reached  there 
they  were  joined  by  hundreds.  1  thought  1  would  take  a  walk  to  the  wharves  as  a  spectator,  where  was  collected,  1 
may  say,  as  many  as  two  thousand  persons.  The  Indians  worked  smartly.  Some  were  in  the  hold  immediately  after 
the  hatches  were  broken  open,  fixing  the  ropes  to  the  tea-c bests,  others  were  breaking  open  the  chests,  and  others  stood 
ready  with  hatchets  to  cut  off  the  bindings  of  the  chests  and  cast  them  overboard.  1  remained  till  1  was  tired,  and 
fearing  some  disturbance  might  occur,  went  home,  leaving  the  Indians  working  like  good,  industrious  fellows.  This 
is  all  1  know  about  it."  I  bis  punch  howl  i~  now  m  tile  possession  of  tile  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  (Excerpt 
from  Francis  S.  Drake’s  Tea  Leaves,  p.  I.WVIll.) 

t  On  July  3,  1771,  the  selectmen  of  Charlestown  ordered  the  removal  of  the  town's  stock  of  powder  from  the 
powder  house  (still  standing)  on  Quarry  Hill  (now  J’owder  House  l’ark  in  Somerville),  and.  for  some  reason,  other 
towns  which  had  stored  their  powder  there,  one  bv  one,  did  the  same,  the  last  being  Medford  on  the  27th  of  August. 
This  was  apparently  done  ~o  quietly  that  (ieileral  tlage  e. tiler  did  not  hear  of  it,  or  at  least,  did  not  pay  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  it,  until  the  end  of  August.  Berhaps  he  faded  to  perceive  the  significance  of  the  movement.  But  about  4:30 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  September  first.  2oO  troops  left  l.ong  W  harf  in  thirteen  boats,  landed  on  the  hank  of  the 
Mystic  River  at  the  Temple  laim,  took  all  the  powder  remaining  (_’s(j  barrels)  in  the  i’owder  House  and  carried  it 
to  the  Castle  in  the  haihor.  At  the  same  time,  a  detachment  f ■  inn  this  corps  went  to  Cambridge  and  earned  off  two 
field  pieces  which  hail  only  recently  been  procured  for  the  Cambridge  regiment. 
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Town  Records.) 

That  William  Calder  had  a  fondness  for  military  affairs  was  natural.  His  father  had  been  in  naval  service, 
his  maternal  grandfather,  a  veteran  of  the  Indian  wars,  served  in  the  Army  and  was  a  member  of  the  garrison  at 
Brookfield  which  was  taken  by  Indians  in  the  assault  of  27  July  1693,  but  was  soon  recaptured,  his  brother  Samuel 
Calder  was  a  member  of  Capt.  Thomas  Jenner’s  company,  and  his  brother,  George  Calder,  according  to  a  roll 
dated  5  April  1758,  had  seen  thirty-seven  weeks  of  active  service  in  Captain  Thomas  Cheever’s  company,  in  ‘‘that 
part  of  the  Company  not  included  in  the  Capitulation”  of  Fort  William  Henry.  His  particular  interest  was  in  the 
Artillery,  and  it  is  said  that  he  belonged  to  Gridley’s  Artillery  Train,*  in  which  were  many  of  his  cronies  and  rela¬ 
tives,  among  whom  were  Benjamin  I'rothingham,  Joseph  Chadwick,  Paul  Revere,  and  others.  Rev.  Arthur  Wil- 
mot  Ackerman  states,  “The  law  which  made  military  training  compulsory  was  of  course  binding  upon  William 
Calder,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  a  military  engineer  during  the  Revolution  confirms  his  service  at  the  Castle 
[Castle  William  in  Boston  harbor]  and  the  battery  in  Charlestown.”  (See  Section  C,  p.  11.) 

Thomas  G.  Frothingham,  historian,  in  “Washington:  Commander  in  Chief,”  pp.  37,  38,  states:  “There  [in 
Massachusetts  and  Boston]  was  the  storm  center  of  the  elements  that  made  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  inevit¬ 
able —  for  there  the  Ministerial  policies  had  been  carried  to  an  extreme.  Every  trace  of  representative  self- 
government  had  been  taken  away  from  Massachusetts  .  .  .  After  the  Royal  Governor  had  forbidden  its  Assembly 
to  meet,  the  members  had  organized  a  Provincial  Congress  of  their  own,  with  John  Hancock  as  President,  and  with 
a  strong  Committee  of  Safety,  of  which  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  was  chairman.  Under  their  energetic  control,  a  com¬ 
plete  organization  was  effected  of  the  militia  of  the  different  towns.  Officers  were  appointed,  military  stores  col¬ 
lected,  and  the  town  companies  were  drilled.  These  were  the  ‘minute  men,’  who  pledged  themselves  to  be  ready 
for  immediate  service  at  the  summons  of  the  Committee  of  Safety.” 

Rev.  Arthur  Wilmot  Ackerman  writes:  “On  March  7,  1775,  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Committees  of  Safety  and 
Supply,  in  Cambridge,  it  was  voted,  ‘That  watches  be  kept  constantly  at  places  where  the  provincial  magazines 
are  kept  and  that  the  members  of  the  committees,  belonging  to  the  towns  of  Charlestown,  Cambridge,  and  Roxbury, 
be  desired  at  the  province  expense,  to  procure  at  least  two  men  for  a  watch  every  night  to  be  placed  in  each  of 
these  towns  and  that  said  members  be  in  readiness  to  send  couriers  forward  to  the  towns  where  the  magazines  are 
placed,  when  sallies  are  made  from  the  army  by  night.’  On  May  24th  and  May  2Sth  following,  William  Calder 
served  in  this  capacity  in  Charlestown,  and  was  paid,  by  order  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  two  shillings  and  eight 
pence  for  each  service.  He  may  have  been  on  duty  other  nights,  but  as  the  accounts  are  incomplete,  such  service 
cannot  be  proved.  William  Calder  was  intimately  associated  with  Paul  Revere,  and  he  was  probably  in  the  group 
who  watched  for  the  signal  lights  displayed  from  the  old  North  Church  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  Paul  Revere 
from  across  the  river.  Paul  Revere,  in  a  letter  printed  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
for  1798,  First  Series,  vol.  5,  p.  107,  wrote,  ‘When  I  got  into  town  [Charlestown]  I  met  Colonel  Conant  and 
several  others.  They  said  they  had  seen  our  signals.’  ” 

Thomas  G.  Frothingham  says:  “The  news  of  the  first  bloodshed  [at  Lexington  and  Concord  19  April  1775] 
was  the  electric  shock  that  stirred  the  long-smouldering  embers  into  living  flame.  The  immediate  response  to  the 
‘Lexington  alarm’  was  general  throughout  New  England.  From  all  sides  the  town  companies  continued  to  throng 
to  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  [Washington:  Commander  in  Chief,  p.  45.]  In  twenty-four  hours  .  .  .  General  Gage 
had  been  reduced  to  the  position  of  being  merely  the  commander  of  a  British  army  hemmed  into  Boston.  [Ibid., 
p.  42.] 

“On  April  20,  also,  the  Committee  of  Safety  sent  circulars  to  the  Massachusetts  towns  calling  out  all  the  militia. 
Soon  afterward  there  followed  an  appeal  to  the  other  New  England  Colonies.  [Ibid.,  p.  45.] 

“When  the  second  Continental  Congress  assembled  (May  10,  1775)  at  Philadelphia,  the  first  action  of  its 
members  was  most  significant  ...  it  became  necessary  to  choose  a  new  president.  Their  choice  was  John  Hancock 
of  Massachusetts,  proscribed  by  the  King’s  Ministers  as  the  arch  rebel  —  and  his  election  served  an  unmistakable 
notice  that  this  Congress  was  aligned  with  Massachusetts.  .  .  .  This  Congress  of  the  United  Colonies  adopted 
the  force  blockading  Boston  as  its  own,  designating  it  the  Continental  Army,  in  contrast  to  the  Ministerial  Army. 
For  there  was  not  yet  any  definite  aim  at  separation  from  Great  Britain.!  ...  In  May  the  Americans  made  a 
beginning  of  fortifying  their  positions  about  Boston.  .  .  .  Their  total  lack  of  siege  artillery  prevented  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  from  undertaking  any  serious  attacks  upon  General  Gage’s  army.  [Ibid.,  pp.  49,  50,  54.] 

“Nothing  happened  until  June  12,  1775,  when  the  Royal  Governor  showed  his  increased  confidence  in  the 

*Gridley’s  Artillery  included  also  Jacob  Jones,  John  Manser,  James  Welch,  John  Edmands,  Robert  Clarke, 

Nathaniel  Hasey,  and  William  Harris.  Eliphnlct  Newell  appears  in  Captain  Thomas  Jenner’s  Company.  Captain 
Cheevcr's  Company  included  Ncheiniah  Hstabrook  (whose  sister,  Anne,  married  William  Calder),  Hhcnezer  Winship, 
Jonathan  Norcro^s.  Kdwaid  Wycr,  Joshua  Hooper,  Joseph  Frothingham,  Thomas  Brazier,  Benjamin  llrazier,  James 
Welch,  Edward  Welch,  Samuel  Howard.  Elcazer  Howard,  Benjamin  Lawrence,  John  Flinn,  Solomon  l*lti|ips  William 
Goodwin,  Zaccheus  Shed,  and  others  closely  associated  or  related  to  the  family  in  this  and  subsequent  generations. 
These  names  are  from  rolls  in  active  service  only. 

tThomas  G.  Frothingham  states  “Even  at  the  time,  Americans  fully  realized  that  it  was  not  a  quarrel  with  Great 
Britain,  but  with  the  King’s  Ministers.  This  was  in  evidence  from  the  beginning,  for  the  Americans  called  the  British 
troops  in  the  Colonic*  ‘the  Ministerial  forces.’  As  a  result,  the  American  alignment  was  not  against  the  British,  but 
always  against  the  King’s  Ministers.  We  must  never  forget  this  fact,  that  the  Americans  took  up  arms  to  fight  the 
Ministerial  regime,  which  was  attempting  to  destroy  the  established  American  system  of  representative  government 
vested  in  the  elected  legislative  assemblies  of  the  C  Monies.  For  this  reason,  the  American  Revolution  was  different 
from  the  other  revolutions  of  history.  It  was  fought  to  defend  and  maintain  an  existing  form  of  government  —  not 

to  overthrow  a  government.  Consequently,  it  is  almost  a  misnomer  to  call  the  American  Revolution  a  revolution  at 

all.  Its  success  di«l  away  with  the  arbitrary  rule  that  threatened  to  overthrow  by  force  American  representative  gov¬ 
ernment.  and  American  independence  perpetuat'd  this  representative  government.  ...  So  well  defined  was  its 
object,  that  it  wa>  unique  in  being  free  from  upheavals  and  anarchy,  which  have  followed  in  the  train  of  other  revo¬ 
lutions.  1  hi  oughout  its  course,  there  was  never  any  change  of  purpose,  never  a  question  of  any  result  other  than  the 
maintenance  and  firm  establishment  of  the  American  representative  government  of  the  people.”  (Washington:  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief,  pp.  33,  34.) 
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security  of  his  position  by  putting  forth  a  truculent  proclamation,  denouncing  the  rebellion,  offering  pardon  to  all 
who  would  lay  down  their  arms,  ‘excepting  only  from  the  benefit  of  such  pardon  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Han¬ 
cock’  as  offenders  beyond  forgiveness,  and  threatening  with  the  gallows  all  who  might  be  taken  in  arms.  [Ibid., 
P-  S3.] 

“It  was  natural  that,  after  this,  the  Americans  should  look  for  military  activity  on  the  part  of  General  Gage. 
Therefore,  when  information  was  received  by  the  Americans  that  he  might  take  possession  of  some  of  the  heights 
about  Boston,  the  Provincial  Congress  decided  to  forestall  him.  On  June  15,  the  Committee  of  Safety  passed  a 
resolution  ‘that  possession  of  the  hill  called  Bunker’s  Ilill,  in  Charlestown,  be  securely  kept  and  defended.’  Posses¬ 
sion  of  Dorchester  Neck  was  also  mentioned  in  this  resolve,  but  this  was  left  indefinite.  [Ibid.,  p.  56.] 

“The  official  account  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety  (July  25,  1775),  after  stating  that  this 
movement  was  in  anticipation  of  an  attempt  by 
General  Gage  to  occupy  Bunker  Hill,  stated: 
‘Accordingly,  on  the  16th  ult.,  orders  were  issued, 
that  a  detachment  of  1000  men  should  that  eve¬ 
ning  march  to  Charlestown,  and  intrench  upon 
the  hill.  Just  before  nine  they  left  Cambridge, 
and  proceeded  to  Breed's  Hill  situated  on  the 
farther  part  of  the  peninsula  next  to  Boston,  for, 
by  some  mistake,  this  hill  was  marked  out  for 
the  intrenchment  instead  of  the  other.’  In  the 
confusion  among  the  unorganized  groups  of  troops 
from  the  various  Colonies,  which  made  up  the 
besieging  army,  there  were  no  plans  w  hatever  for 
the  support  of  this  detachment,  which  was  sent 
to  Charlestown  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
William  Prescott.  In  a  military  sense,  therefore, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  an  isolated  force,  and  this 
isolated  American  force  was  wretchedly  equipped 
for  the  task  it  was  ordered  to  perform.  It  had  no 
heavy  artillery,  only  six  small  field  pieces  which 
proved  to  be  of  little  use.  It  was  ill  supplied  in 
every  way,  and  especially  short  of  ammunition. 
To  send  such  a  weak  detachment  to  the  exposed  position  on  the  Charlestown  peninsula  was  to  court  disaster.” 
(Ibid.,  pp.  56,  57.) 

Just  prior  to  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  William  Calder,  with  Timothy  Thompson  and  William  Lane,  under 
the  nose  of  the  British  frigate  Lively,  removed  the  cannon  from  the  Charlestown  Battery  and  hid  them  in  his 
stable  until  they  were  used  in  the  battle.  ( Frothingham’s  History  of  Charlestown,  p.  306.)  He  commanded  a  company 
in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  “History  of  the  Bunker  Ilill  Monument  Association,”  by  George  Washington 
Warren,  p.  23,  states  “that  after  providing  for  the  safety  of  his  son,  Robert,  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  by  putting 
him  in  a  box  supplied  with  breathing  openings,  and  sending  him  off  in  a  team,  he  joined  his  company,  and  did 
good  service.”  (See  section  D,  p.  11.)  Harold  Murdock,  in  his  "Notes  on  Bunker  Hill,”  says  of  the  few  Massachusetts 
men  who  were  actually  in  the  battle,  that  “those  mightier  souls  who  found  strength  and  joy  in  battle  —  their 
achievement  forms  the  most  amazing  fact  in  the  story  of  Bunker  Hill.”  (See  section  E,  p.  12.)  The  fact  that  Wil¬ 
liam  Calder  commanded  a  company  in  the  battle  indicates  that  he  had  had  considerable  military  experience  and 
that  he  was  an  officer  at  that  time.  He  lost  his  buildings  and  property  when  the  British  fired  the  town,*  and  re- 

‘Harold  Murdock,  in  his  “Notes  of  Bunker  Hill,”  p.  143,  writes:  “The  burning  of  Charlestown  occasioned 
not  only  bitter  Provincial  denunciation  against  'those  bloody  incendiaries,’  but  expressions  of  regret  in  the  British 
camp.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  to  question  that  it  was  a  justifiable  military  act.  British  evidence  is  over¬ 
whelming  that  the  houses  were  used  to  harass  the  British  flank,  and  the  Committee  of  Safety  practically  confirmed  this 
fact  by  admitting  that  Provincial  regiments  were  in  the  place  shortly  before  it  was  bred.  Our  New  England  ancestors 
stolidly  refused  to  concede  that  the  use  of  houses  as  fortresses  constituted  a  valid  reason  for  their  destruction  in 
battle." 

A  meeting  of  the  town  was  held  on  Mar.  6.  1776/7,  a  year  after  the  evacuation  by  the  British,  at  the  inn  of  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Snow,  which  was  outside  the  peninsula,  to  see  w  hat  could  lie  done  in  the  way  of  securing  reimbursement 
for  the  damage  to  their  town.  It  was  decided  that  the  losses  should  be  placed  in  three  classes:  the  loss  on  buildings 
to  be  estimated  in  proportion  to  what  it  would  cost  to  make  the  building  “as  good  as  it  was  immediately  before  its 
destruction;”  the  damage  to  land,  trees,  and  fences  to  be  in  a  second  class;  and  loss  of  personal  property  in  a  third 
class.  The  town  list  includes  447  private  estates  with  a  total  estimate  of  117,600  pounds  and  3  shillings;  and  the 
town  property  loss  at  5,5ol  pounds,  13  shillings,  and  4  pence.  William  (  aider's  loss  was  as  follows: 

“An  Estimate  of  the  Loss  Sustained  by  William  Calder  by  the  British  Troops  in  Burning  and  Destroying  the 


Town  of  Charlestown  on  the  17th  of  June  1775  — 

One  Dwelling  house  and  Shop .  213:  6:  8 

One  Barn .  26:  13:  4 

To  Stock  and  Furniture .  20:  0:  0 

To  the  Grass  and  all  the  Fencing  of  two  Pastures .  70:  0:  0 

To  Cutting  and  Destroying  the  trees  and  Garden  fences .  9:0:0 


C.  Winthrop 
Winthrop  Sallonstall" 
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moved  his  family  to  Lexington.  (See  section  F,  p.  13.) 

The  details  of  the  battle  have  been  widely  written,  and  need  no  repetition  here.  It  is  of  interest,  however,  to 
mention  that  the  battle  was  fought  on  William  Calder’s  land. 

Thomas  G.  Frothingham  writes:  "Washington’s  commission  as  ‘General  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army 
of  the  United  Colonies’  was  dated  June  19,  1775*  .  .  .  [He]  received  his  commission  on  June  20,  and  without  any 
delay,  left  Philadelphia  for  Boston  on  the  following  May.  .  .  .  [The]  news  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  had  not 
been  received.  On  his  way,  he  soon  met  the  tidings  of  this  action.  When  he  heard,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries,  that 
the  New  England  militia  had  stood  their  ground  and  forced  back  the  British  Regulars,  he  exclaimed,  ‘The  liberties 
of  the  country  are  safe!’”  [Washington:  Commander  in  Chief,  pp.  52,  68.]  lie  arrived  at  Cambridge,  July  2nd, 
and  on  July  3rd  formally  took  command  of  the  army.  "His  general  order  of  July  4,  1775,  at  once  explicitly  put 
everything  on  a  new  basis,  and  this  ended  all  divided  command  among  the  Americans:  'The  Continental  Congress, 
having  now  taken  all  the  troops  of  the  several  colonies  which  have  been  raised,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  raised, 
for  the  support  and  defense  of  the  liberties  of  America,  into  their  pay  and  service,  they  are  now  troops  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  North  America;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  distinction  of  colonies  will  be  laid  aside,  so 
that  one  and  the  same  spirit  may  animate  the  whole,  and  the  only  contest  be,  who  shall  render,  on  this  great  and 
trying  occasion,  the  most  essential  service  to  the  common  cause  in  which  we  are  all  engaged.’  These  high  ideals 
remained  the  guiding  influence  of  George  Washington  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  command  of  the 
American  Army.  [Ibid.,  pp.  70,  71.] 

“The  very  fact  that  the  British  .  .  .  had  abandoned  all  intentions  of  attacking  the  Americans  caused  a  lull  in 
hostilities,  .  .  .  but,  as  Washington  could  not  know  that  he  was  thus  immune  from  British  attacks,  it  was  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  his  first  weeks  with  the  army  comprised  a  period  of  the  gravest  anxiety.  The  question  of  powder  for 
the  army  was  desperate.  Early  in  August,  Washington  was  obliged  to  write  to  Congress,  'Our  situation,  in  the 
article  of  powder,  is  much  more  alarming  than  I  had  the  most  distant  idea  of.'  In  spite  of  every  effort  to  gather 
a  supply  from  the  neighboring  Colonies,  there  remained  such  a  shortage  that  the  Americans  were  still  left  unable 
to  offer  a  strong  resistance  against  any  resolute  assault.  Confronted  with  this  desperate  situation,  Washington  de¬ 
voted  all  his  energies  to  strengthening  the  American  positions.  He  was  everywhere  in  the  encampment,  and  the 
influence  of  his  personality  was  felt  —  and  shown  in  the  results.”  [Ibid.,  pp.  81,  82.] 

In  the  strengthening  of  the  American  positions,  William  Calder  appears  to  have  had  a  part,  for  a  record  states 
that  “he  rendered  important  service  to  his  country  as  an  engineer  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.” 

Rev.  Arthur  Wilmot  Ackerman  writes:  “We  have  not  yet  found  the  record  which  reveals  the  particular 
work  which  Captain  Calder  did,  but  undoubtedly  it  involved  some  of  the  planning  and  oversight  of  this  kind  of 
work  [engineering].  He  was  certainly  familiar  with  the  ordinary  rules  and  practices  of  the  day.  Maj.  Lewis 
Nicola  felt  that  there  was  so  great  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  best  military  engineering  anywhere  in  the  Colonies,  that 
he  translated  and  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1776  the  'Field  Engineer,’  by  Chevalier  de  Clarac.  We  know  that 
both  Boston  and  Charlestown  were  completely  surrounded,  at  strategic  points  on  the  landward  side,  so  that  General 
Washington  could  report  that  the  British  were  shut  up  as  effectually  as  might  be  in  a  place  that  was  open  to  the 
sea.  Gen.  William  Heath  says  that  after  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  ‘The  works  now  going  on,  both  on  the 
Cambridge  and  Roxburv  side,  were  considerable,  and  there  was  a  great  want  of  engineers.  Colonel  Gridley  was 
chief  Engineer  [appointed  on  May  25,  1775]  and  was  aided  by  his  son.  But  the  strength  of  body,  activity  and 
genius  of  the  Americans  capable  of  constructing  with  surprising  dispatch  any  works  in  which  they  were  guided, 
called  for  many  instructors  in  this  department.  Lieut.  Col.  Rufus  Putnam,  of  Colonel  David  Brewer's  regi¬ 
ment,  was  very  serviceable  in  this  line,  on  the  Roxbury  side;  as  was  also  Capt.  Josiah  Waters  of  Boston,  Cap:. 
Baldwin  of  Brookfield  (afterw  ards  Colonel  of  Artificers) ,  and  others  on  the  Cambridge  side,  and  Capt.  Henry  Knox, 
who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Boston  Grenadier  Company  (and  who  was  afterwards  at  the  head  of  the  American 
artillery,  to  the  close  of  the  war)  occasionally  lent  his  aid.’f  As  to  the  amount  of  work  done,  General  Burgoyne 
bears  telling  testimony  when  he  writes,  ‘Look,  my  Lord,  upon  the  country  near  Boston;  —  it  is  all  fortification. 
Driven  from  one  hill,  you  will  see  the  enemy  continually  entrenched  upon  the  next;  and  every  step  we  move 
must  be  the  slow  step  of  a  Siege.’  Plowed  Hill,  Winter  Hill,  Cobble  Hill,  and  Lechmerc  Point  were  some  of  the 

*  Thomas  (I.  Frothinitliam  writes:  “The  vote  in  the  Continental  Congress,  electing  Washington  Commander  in 
Chief,  was  on  June  15,  1775.  On  the  next  day.  from  Ins  place  in  the  Assembly,  he  formally  accepted  the  appointment 
in  an  earnest  speech  to  the  members,  in  which  he  said:  '1  beg  they  will  accept  my  cordial  thanks  lor  this  distinguished 
testimony  of  their  approhat.on.  Hut  lest  some  unlucky  event  should  happen,  unfavorable  to  my  reputation,  1  ben  «t 
may  be  remembered  by  every  gentleman  in  the  room  that  1  this  day  declare  with  the  utmost  sincerity  1  do  not  think 
myself  eipial  to  the  command  1  am  honored  with.  As  to  nay,  Sir,  1  ben  leave  to  assure  the  Congress  that  as  no 
pecuniary  consideration  could  have  tempted  me  to  accept  tins  arduous  employment  at  the  expense  of  my  domestic  ease 
and  happiness,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  profit  from  it.  I  will  keep  an  exact  account  of  my  expenses.  Those  1 
doubt  not  they  will  discharge,  and  that  is  all  I  desire.'”  |  Washington :  Commander  in  Chief,  p.  51.] 

Of  this  John  Adams  wrote:  ‘There  is  something  charming  to  me  in  the  conduct  of  Washington,  a  gentleman  of  one 
of  the  first  fortunes  upon  the  continent,  leaving  his  delicious  retirement,  his  family  and  friends,  sacrificing  his  east 
and  hazarding  all,  in  the  cause  of  Ins  country.  His  views  are  noble  and  disinterested,  lie  declared,  when  he  accepted 
the  mighty  trust,  that  he  would  lay  before  us  an  exact  account  of  his  expenses,  and  not  accept  a  shilling  of  pay’.” 

l>r.  Janies  Thacher.  a  surgeon  of  the  Continental  Army,  wrote  in  his  Journal,  p.  30:  “I  have  been  much  gratified 
this  day  (July  30)  with  a  view  of  (ieneral  Washington.  His  Excellency  was  on  horseback  in  company  with  some  ml  i  - 
tary  gentlemen.  It  was  not  difficult  to  distinguish  him  from  all  others;  his  personal  appearance  is  truly  noble  anil 
majestic;  being  tall  and  well  nropnrtioncd.  His  dress  is  blue  coat  with  buff  colored  facings,  a  rich  epaulette  on  each 
shoulder,  buff  underdress,  and  an  elegant  small  sword;  a  black  cockade  hat.” 

t  “Memoirs  of  Major  (icncral  Heath,”  179JJ,  p.  22. 
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important  fortifications  in  the  vicinity  of  Charlestown  which  had  to  be  planned,  made,  and  manned,  in  the 
face  of  a  cannonade  which  continued  more  or  less  every  day,  but  grew  brisk  at  certain  indications  of  renewed  ac¬ 
tivity  on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  A  look  at  the  map  will  show  how  closely  the  contending  parties  were  invested, 
and  how  the  batteries  in  Boston  and  on  Bunker  Hill  in  Charlestown,  as  well  as  warships  and  floating  batteries  in 
the  river,  made  the  completion  of  these  works  difficult  and  the  manning  of  them  dangerous.  It  must  have  been  in 
some  of  these  near-by  works  that  Captain  Calder  rendered  his  ‘important  service  as  an  engineer.’” 

Thomas  G.  Frothingham  says:  “On  the  part  of  the  British,  General  Gage  was  recalled  [from  Boston]  in 
October,  and  General  Howe  succeeded  him  in  command.  Ilowe  was  as  pessimistic  as  Gage,  so  far  as  concerned 
accomplishing  anything  in  Massachusetts,  lie  also  did  not  delay  in  advising  the  King’s  Ministers  to  abandon 
Boston.  In  this  half-hearted  spirit  the  British  continued  to  occupy  Boston,  and  this  main  British  force  in  America 
remained  idle.  But,  although  Howe  thus  committed  his  army  to  an  inactive  role,  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that 
the  Americans  could  ever  be  able  to  drive  him  from  Boston,  and  he  gave  assurance  that  the  town  ‘would  be  in  no 
danger  from  the  enemy  during  the  winter.’  However,  the  British  commander’s  self-confidence  ended  at  that.  He 
settled  down  in  submission  to  a  close  siege  without  even  making  a  test  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  enemy.  This 
remained  the  attitude  of  the  British  in  Boston. 

‘‘On  the  part  of  the  Americans,  there  was  also  inactivity  —  but  it  was  an  enforced  inactivity  due  to  the  utter 
lack  of  means  for  attacking  the  British.  All  Washington  could  do  was  to  maintain  as  bold  a  front  as  possible,  and 
make  every  effort  to  strengthen  his  army  and  its  positions.  In  this  he  was  unremitting,  and,  although  he  always 
knew  that  the  weaknesses  of  his  own  army  invited  attack,  yet  he  kept  his  enemy  in  constant  fear  of  American 

attacks. 

“After  this  strange  fashion,  the  unique  siege  went  on  through  the  ensuing  winter.  The  besiegers  never  had 
the  necessary  artillery  strength  to  bombard  the  beseiged.  They  could  only  cut  them  off  from  the  surrounding 
country.  This  did  not  even  constitute  a  blockade,  for  the  British  were  being  supplied  by  sea.  ...  A  paragraph  of 
a  letter  written  by  Washington  described  the  conditions  he  was  obliged  to  face,  in  preparing  to  go  through  the 
winter  of  1775-1776:  ‘Since  finishing  our  own  lines  of  defence,  we,  as  well  as  the  enemy,  have  been  busily  em¬ 
ployed  in  putting  our  men  under  proper  cover  for  the  winter.  Our  advanced  works,  and  theirs,  are  within  musket- 
shot  of  each  other.  We  are  obliged  to  submit  to  an  almost  daily  cannonade  without  returning  a  shot,  from  our 
scarcity  of  powder,  which  we  are  necessitated  to  keep  for  closer  work  than  cannon-distance,  whenever  the  red¬ 
coat  gentry  please  to  come  out  of  their  intrenchments.’  ”  [Washington:  Commander  in  Chief,  pp.  8 3 ,  S4,  96.] 

“[Knox]  accomplished  the  impossible,  in  making  the  captured  British  forts  on  far  distant  Lake  Champlain  the 
arsenals  for  the  siege  of  Boston.  Consequently,  in  February,  1776,  the  whole  situation  was  changed  for  Washington. 
At  last  he  possessed  the  necessary  strength  to  take  the  offensive  against  the  British  in  Boston.  There  was  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  Washington  as  to  the  choice  of  the  best  move  against  the  enemy.  In  fact,  he  had  decided  in  advance 
that  the  occupation  of  Dorchester  Heights  would  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  the  Americans  received  this  artillery.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  on  the  night  of  March  4,  1776,  Washington  sent  a  force  of  two  thousand  under  General  Thomas  to  take 
position  on  Dorchester  Heights.  The  secret  of  this  undertaking  was  well  kept,  and  its  execution  was  covered  by 
bombardments  in  other  directions  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy.  Consequently,  on  March  5,  not  only  was 
General  Thomas  on  Dorchester  Heights,  well  intrenched  and  well  supplied,  but  he  was  also  reinforced  on  that 
day  by  an  additional  two  thousand  troops.  Moreover,  in  contrast  to  the  unsound  plan  of  sending  the  isolated 
American  force  to  the  Charlestown  peninsula  before  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  Washington  had  devised  a  co¬ 
ordinated  plan  for  a  general  attack.  Four  thousand  chosen  American  troops  were  held  prepared  to  make  an  attack 
from  Cambridge,  under  the  cover  of  floating  batteries,  and  the  troops  at  Roxbury  were  also  to  join  in  the  assault. 
[Ibid.,  pp.  99,  100.] 

“On  March  7,  not  only  had  Howe  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  attacking  the  Americans,  but  he  also  had  given 
up  hope  of  defending  Boston  and  decided  to  evacuate  the  town.  On  March  8,  the  Royal  Governor  initiated  in¬ 
formal  negotiations,  through  prominent  citizens  of  Boston,  with  the  object  of  securing  the  withdrawal  of  the 
British  forces  unharmed,  in  exchange  for  a  promise  that  the  British  would  do  no  harm  to  the  town  of  Boston. 
Thus  quickly  was  the  decisive  military  result  obtained  without  a  battle.  But  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  fact 
that  the  bloodless  battle  of  Dorchester  Heights  was  won  on  the  blood-stained  field  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
The  menacing  specter  of  Bunker  Hill  hung  over  the  intrenchments  on  Dorchester  Heights,  and  this  dread  shape, 
with  its  threat  of  another  scene  of  slaughter  unknown  to  European  warfare,  was  a  danger  Howe  was  unable  to 
face.  Then  and  there  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  became  a  decisive  American  victory.  [Ibid.,  pp.  101,  102.] 

“The  negotiations  and  assurances  of  citizens  of  Boston  brought  the  departure  of  the  British  forces  without 
harm  for  either  side.  But,  during  the  days  when  the  British  were  preparing  to  leave  the  town,  Washington  did 
not  cease  to  push  his  works  nearer  the  town.  The  fortification  by  the  Americans  of  Nook’s  Hill  was  a  last  mili¬ 
tary  argument  that  emphasized  to  the  British  the  necessity  for  withdrawal.  On  March  17,  1776,  the  British 
evacuated  Boston.  [Ibid.,  p.  102.] 

“Although  this  has  not  been  appreciated  by  military  critics,  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  siege  of  Boston 
had  already  developed  the  military  situation  that  was  destined  to  control  the  American  Revolution.  [Ibid.,  p.  104.] 

“In  this  belief  that  New  York  would  be  the  next  theater  of  military  operations  Washington  had  planned,  as 
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soon  as  the  British  should  leave  Boston,  to  move  his  army  at  once  from  the  vicinity  of  Boston  to  New  York.  But, 
while  the  enemy  lingered  near  Boston,  he  could  not  offer  the  British  an  opening  by  leaving  the  city  unguarded, 
lie  wrote  to  the  President  of  Congress  (March  19,  1776):  ‘But  as  they  are  still  in  the  harbor,  I  thought  it  not 
prudent  to  march  off  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  until  I  should  be  fully  satisfied  they  had  quitted  the  coast.’ 
Consequently  he  remained,  watching  the  enemy.  On  April  4  Washington  himself  left  Cambridge  for  New  York. 
The  troops  he  left  behind  were  under  the  command  of  General  Ward,  who  was  instructed  to  fortify  Boston 
against  incursions  of  the  enemy,  although  it  was  obvious  that  the  British  had  abandoned  serious  military  opera¬ 
tions  in  Massachusetts.”  {Ibid.,  p.  144.) 

It  is  said  that  William  Calder  continued  his  work  as  an  engineer  under  General  Ward  after  the  evacuation. 
He  also  trained  soldiers  for  the  army.  Charlestown  had  its  training  field  in  his  dooryard,  but  as  that  was  too  easily 
observed,  the  town  authorized  him  to  buy  a  training  field  at  Stoneham,  and  he  was  made  recruiting  officer  and 
drillmaster.  After  the  inhabitants  had  returned  to  Charlestown,  he  was  authorized  to  sell  the  field  at  Stoneham, 
but  it  appears  that  he  continued  to  train  soldiers  for  the  army.  In  1781  the  town  chose  a  committee  consisting  of 
William  Calder,  Lieut.  John  Brazier,  and  Phillemon  Russell  to  inquire  for  what  purpose  the  soldiers  called  for 
were  to  be  used. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  20  May  1781,  Nathaniel 
Gorham,  moderator,  he  was  elected  captain  of 
the  First  Company,  Col.  Stephen  Dana’s  First 
Middlesex  Regiment;  on  1  July  1781  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  by  John  Hancock,  captain  of  the  militia 
company  in  Charlestown,  serving  in  that  capacity 
until  1786;  and  on  22  May  1786,  at  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Charlestown  Artillery  Company,  the 
nucleus  of  which  comprised  principally  Charles¬ 
town  survivors  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  he 
was  elected  captain,  and  commanded  it,  under 
Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln  in  Shays’  Rebellion,  a 
bitter  winter  campaign  in  1787.  (See  Section  G, 
p.  13.)  As  commander  of  the  Charlestown  Ar¬ 
tillery  Company,  he  headed  the  procession,  17 
June  1786,  at  the  opening  of  the  Charles  River 
Bridge  which  replaced  the  ferry  between  Charles¬ 
town  and  Boston.  (See  Section  H,  p.  14.)  By  order  of  Maj.  Gen.  John  Brooks,  this  company  was  also  on 
duty  in  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth  at  Cambridge  from  30  October  1786  to  1  November  1786.*  On  1  July 
1794  William  Calder  was  commissioned  a  major  of  artillery  in  the  First  Brigade  (commanded  by  Brig. 
Gen.  William  Hull)  of  the  Third  Division  (commanded  by  Maj.  Gen.  John  Brooks).  It  was  this  Charles¬ 
town  Artillery  Company,  commanded  by  Maj.  William  Calder,  which  on  17  June  1794  inaugurated  the  custom 
of  celebrating  Bunker  Hill  Day.  (See  Section  I,  p.  15;  also  Frothingham’s  “Siege  of  Boston,”  p.  399.)  In  1795  the 
battalion  attended  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  State  House,  and  in  September  1797  the  entire  division, 
which  was  noted  for  its  discipline  and  loyalty  (See  Section  J,  p.  16),  turned  out  at  Concord,  where  it  was  reviewed 
by  Gov.  Increase  Sumner.  At  this  review,  a  severe  storm  commenced  before  the  Governor  appeared  on  the 
parade  ground,  the  entire  division  was  drench:d  to  the  skin,  and  General  Hull,  taken  suddenly  ill,  was  carried 
off  the  field.  Maj.  Calder  resigned  his  commission  on  16  February  1798,  and  his  discharge  w  as  signed  by  Brig. 
Gen,.  John  Walker  of  the  First  Brigade  and  Maj.  General  William  Hull  of  the  Third  Division. 

In  addition  to  William  Calder’s  services  already  mentioned,  he  was  appointed  to  receive  contributions  for  the 
town  which  was  then  in  need  of  funds  and  he  collected  £30.  He  also  subscribed  to  the  bonds  issued  by  the  town 
for  its  expenses,  and  to  the  poor. 

According  to  Rev.  Arthur  Wilmot  Ackerman,  William  Calder  returned  to  Charlestown  about  1780  and  estab¬ 
lished  himself  in  his  new  home  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  house  which  had  been  burned  by  the  British.  Later,  he 
built  a  house,  with  his  store  attached,  on  Main  Street,  near  Thompson  Square.  When,  about  1780,  enough  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  First  Church,  among  whom  was  William  Calder,  had  returned  to  warrant  the  holding  of  services,  the 
records  of  that  church  show  that  “an  old  Block  House  left  by  the  British  army  in  1776,”  was  used  for  their  ser¬ 
vices  of  worship.  This  building  was  also  used  for  a  school  room  and  for  other  public  purposes. 

Thomas  Hooper,  Master  of  King  Solomon’s  Lodge,  said:  “The  War  of  the  Revolution  having  been  brought  to 
a  successful  issue,  the  dispersed  inhabitants  of  Charlestown,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  peaceful  homes  by 
the  fire  and  sword  of  the  enemy,  had  already  returned  (  1783)  in  some  numbers,  and  begun  to  rebuild,  from  the 
ashes  of  their  former  dwellings,  new  and  in  many  instances  more  substantial  habitations.  Among  these  returned 
exiles  were  eight  prominent  men:  Josiah  Bartlett,  Joseph  Cordis,  Caleb  Swan,  Eliphalet  Newell,  William  Calder, 
Benjamin  Frothingham,  Edward  Goodwin,  and  David  Goodwin.  Some  of  them  had  performed  deeds  of  valor 
in  battle,  and  they  had  all  contributed  their  full  share  in  the  achievement  of  our  national  independence.  These 
men  were  Freemasons;  they  had  before  their  eyes  painful  evidence  of  the  destructive  character  of  war;  they 

•This  service  was  for  the  purpose  of  defendim:  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  at  Cambridge,  (iov.  James  Howdoin, 
(cartin'  that  .serious  trouble  mi^ht  attend  the  convening  of  the  Court,  ordered  out  about  JlU/O  troops.  Cor  an  ex* 
cvllcnt  story  of  this  interesting  and  little  known  event  see  the  facsimile  of  the  1  he  Independent  C  hronicle  and  The 
Vniversul  Advertiser  for  November  2,  17»<6,  on  p.  23. 

It  appears  from  this  contemporary  account  that  William  Calder  held  the  rank  of  Major  prior  to  his  commission 
as  Captain  of  artillery. 
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had,  in  common  with  their  fellow-townsmen,  suffered  the  loss  of  whnt  was  to  them  so  dear- — their  homes  and 
firesides;  and  wc  may  well  imagine  with  what  emotions  of  gratitude  and  joy  they  hailed  the  return  of  peace." 

In  1783  with  Maj.  Benjamin  Frothingham  (of  Gridley's,  Knox’s,  and  the  Third  Continental  Artillery),  Capt. 
Eliphalet  Newell  (of  Gridley’s  and  Knox's  Artillery),  Capt.  Edward  Goodwin,  David  Goodwin,  Capt.  Joseph 
Cordis,  Capt.  Caleb  Swan  (of  Jackson’s  Continental  Regiment),  and  Doctor  Josiah  Bartlett  (a  surgeon  in  the 
Continental  Army),  Capt.  William  Caldc-r  organized  Kjng  Solomon’s  Lodge  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  which  lie  be¬ 
came  Master  (  1785-6,  1791-2)  and  Treasurer  (  1793-6)  and  which  he  represented  in  the  Grand  Lodge.  (See 
Section  K,  p.  17.)  He  was  closely  associated  1x1111  Paul  Revere  (a  signer  of  the  Charter  of  the  Lodge)*  and 
served  with  him  in  various  olliees  in  the  Grand  Lodge  for  several  years.  (See  Section  I.,  p.  18.)  During  his 
service,  the  Grand  Lodge  met  usually  at  the  Bunch  of  Grapes  Tavern  on  King  Street,  now  State  Street,  nr  at 
Concert  Hall.  William  Caliler  was  also  associated  with  Paul  Revere  in  business,  family,  and  military  connections. 

The  first  preliminary  meeting  for  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  King  Solomon's  Lodge  was  held  at 
Richard  Trumbull's  tavern  on  the  northeasterly 
corner  of  Main  and  Water  Streets.  The  second 
preliminary  meeting  and  all  subsequent  meetings 
of  the  Lodge  for  more  than  twenty  years  were 
held  at  Capt.  Eliphalet  Newell's  tavern  which, 
known  as  the  “Warren”  tavern,  was  erected  after 
the  conflagration.  The  hall  or  room  in  which  the 
Lodge  assembled  was  called  “Masons  Hall”  in 
the  records,  and  appears  to  have  been  occupied  by 
the  Lodge  until  early  in  1786,  when  a  larger  and 
more  convenient  room,  attached  to  the  tavern,  was 
fitted  up  and  dedicated  as  Warren  Hall.f  The 
last  meeting  of  the  Lodge  in  this  hall  was  held 
on  20  June  1804.  The  tavern  had  a  large  sign, 
which  swung  from  a  high  post  and  bore  on  each 
side  a  likeness  of  Gen.  Joseph  Warren  in  his 
Masonic  insignia  as  Grand  Master.  It  was  here 
on  14  March  1786  that  Dr.  Bartlett  delivered 
an  oration  which  formed  the  first  work  printed 
in  the  town;  and  hence  went  the  procession 
to  hear  the  eulogy  on  George  Washington  by 
Dr.  Morse4  Erected  1794 

William  Calder  served  on  the  committee,  appointed  by  King  Solomon’s  Lodge,  which  erected  the  original 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  to  the  memory  of  Gen.  Joseph  Warren, r  who,  at  the  time  he  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  was  Grand  Master.  (See  Section  M,  p.  20.) 

In  1784  and  again  in  1790  he  was  drawn  as  petit  juror.  In  1790  he  served  with  Samuel  Shed  and  Richard 

*  Paul  Revere  presented  King  Solomon's  Lodge  with  a  set  of  candlesticks,  a  set  of  officers’  jewels,  and  a 
punch  bowl.  The  Lodge  still  has  the  candlesticks  and  the  jewels,  but  the  punch  bowl  has  long  since  disappeared. 

t  The  site  was  on  the  present  Warren  Street. 

t  Records  of  King  Solomon's  Lodge,  by  Thomas  Hooper,  p.  77.  All  excerpts  from  King  Solomon's  Lodge  records 
are  given  through  the  courtesy  of  il.  K.  Tomtohrdc,  Secretary. 

1!  “General  Warren  was  in  the  field,  musket  in  hand,  the  ranking  officer  on  the  ground,  but  declining  all  com¬ 
mand,  insistent  on  serving  as  the  pupil  of  more  experienced  men.  lie  makes  but  a  dim  and  modest  figure  on  the 
battle  canvas,  hardly  distinguishable  in  the  throng  that  lines  the  front.  He  fell  unobserved  in  the  moment  of  defeat, 

and  it  was  by  British  hands  that  he  was  interred  in  his  mother  soil.  Is  it  possible  that  his  rejection  of  the  pleading  of 

his  friends  and  his  rash  and  needless  presence  with  the  army  were  to  convince  his  colleagues  that  his  prudent  counsel 
had  not  been  dictated  by  fear?  It  was  the  post  of  danger  not  of  authority  that  he  sought  and  found  upon  the  field.” 
(Notes  on  Bunker  Hill,  by  Harold  Murdock,  p.  I  In.) 

On  24  June  17‘/0  1  >r.  lo-i.di  Bartlett  said:  "The  political  events  of  the  year  5775  produced  important  changes 

in  the  state  of  Masonry.  1  liese  were  no  other  than  the  heroick  death  of  the  Grand  Master,  on  the  celebrated  highths 
of  Charlestown,  &  a  temporary  dispersion  of  the  Grand  Officers,  who,  soon  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the 
British  army,  on  the  following  year,  influenced  by  a  pious  regard  to  the  merrits  8:  memory  of  their  departed  patron 
were  induced  to  make  search  for  his  body,  which  was  rudely  8  indiscriminately  buried  on  the  field  of  Slaughter. 

They  accordingly  repaired  to  the  brozu  of  the  hill  &  by  the  direction  of  a  nerson  who  had  been  on  the  ground  about 
the  time  of  his  burial,  a  spot  was  found,  where  the  earth  had  been  recently  turned  up,  &  was  distinguished  by  a 
small  cluster  cf  s/riis.  Having  removed  the  turf  &  open'd  the  grave,  the  remains  were  easily  ascertain'd  (by  means 
of  d«  artificial  loath)  Si  being  decently  raised,  were  conveyed  to  the  State  House  in  this  metropolis,  whence  on  the 
8th  of  April  5776  after  every  mark  ot  respect,  &  the  Just  tribute  of  patnotick  &  alTectionate  applause,  they  were 
committed  to  the  silent  tomb;  'hut  as  the  whole  earth  is  the  sepulchre  of  illustrious  men,  his  fame,  his  glorious  ac¬ 
tions  are  deposited  in  universal  remembrance'  and  will  be  transmitted  to  the  latest  ages.”  (Grand  Lodge  Records, 
p.  371.) 

Hr.  James  1  hacher,  a  surgeon  in  the  Continental  Army,  wrote  in  his  journal:  "April  Sth  |177o]  I  attended  at  the 
Stone  Chapel,  where  were  performed  the  funeral  solemnities  over  the  remains  of  that  patriot  and  hero  Major-General 
Joseph  Warren.  The  remains  were  taken  from  the  earth  at  Breed's  hill,  placed  In  an  elegant  coffin,  and  brought  into  tile 
chapel,  where,  in  the  presence  01  a  numerous  assembly,  a  eulogy  was  pronounced  by  I’ercz  Morton.  Ksip,  a  young 
lawyer  of  abilities.  The  ceremony  was  conducted  by  the  soi  lely  of  Free  Ma-ons,  of  which  the  deceased  was  grand 
master.  A  grand  procession  was  formed,  and  the  remains  having  received  the  customary  masonic  honors,  were  de¬ 
posited  in  the  vault  under  the  chapel.  This  proceeding  was  to  me  a  pleasing  novelty,  and  in  the  view  of  the  public, 
a  grateful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  beloved  fellow  citizen.” 


ORIGINAL  MONUMENT  ON  BUNKER  HILL 
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Frothinghain  at  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  at  Cambridge.  (Charlestown  Town  Records.) 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  George  Washington,  Major  Calder  was  appointed  by  King  Solomon’s  Lodge  to 
serve  on  the  committee  to  co-operate  with  the  Town  of  Charlestown  on  the  proper  observance  of  Washington’s 
death. 


lie  owned  considerable  property  in  Charlestown,  including  land  on  which  the  Navy  Yard  is  now  located  and 
which  periodically  has  been  a  matter  of  controversy  among  the  heirs  of  the  other  original  grantors  by  reason  of 
troublesome  reservations  in  the  deeds.  (See  Section  N,  p.  21.) 

lie  died  15  September  1302  after  a  distressing  ill¬ 
ness  and,  following  an  elaborate  funeral  at  which  King 
Solomon’s  Lodge  provided  music,*  was  buried  in 
Phipps  Street  Burying  Ground  at  Charlestown.  “He 
was  esteemed  for  honesty  and  philanthropy.  His  ser¬ 
vices  as  an  officer  in  the  Militia,  as  founder  of  the  Ar¬ 
tillery  Company  of  which  he  was  senior  captain,  and 
afterwards  as  commander  of  the  Battalion  in  the  Third 
Division,  may  justly  rank  him  a  useful  citizen  and  pub¬ 
lic  benefactor.”  (The  Palladium,  17  September  1802.) 
The  Major's  will  was  witnessed  by  Dr.  Josiah  Bartlett, 
Eliphalet  Newell,  and  William  Barrett.f 

Rev.  Arthur  Wilmot  Ackerman  writes:  “A  review 
of  the  life  of  Major  William  Calder  shows  that  these 
encomiums  of  his  contemporaries  are  justified.  One  of 
the  regretful  phases  of  his  life,  as  we  now  review  it, 
is  the  lack  of  private  and  public  documents  which  might 
have  set  forth  more  definitely  his  experiences  and  ser¬ 
vices  in  many  of  the  trying  and  tragic  periods  through 
which  he  passed.  The  material  available  indicates  that 
he  was  prominent  in  many  ways,  a  strong  and  faith¬ 
ful  supporter  of  the  leading  men  of  the  country,  and 
associated  with  those  of  his  time  who  gained  great 
public  attention  and  historic  prominence.  He  was  faith¬ 
ful  in  his  loyalty  to  the  best  interests  of  his  country, 
leading  an  active,  honorable,  business  life,  with  no  shadow  remaining  to  mar  or  dim  the  essential  purity  of  his 
record,  and  rising  into  prominence  as  a  leader  when  the  opportunity  came  his  way.  Y\  ith  the  wish  that  one  might 
know  more  clearly  the  details  of  his  experiences  is  the  genuine  satisfaction  that  comes  from  that  which  is  known 
and  may  be  safely  conjectured.  Certainly  he  lived  respected  and  died  regretted.” 


Children  of  Maj.  William  and  Anne  (Estabrook)  Calder:^ 

i.  William,  mariner,  bapt.  12  Oct.  1760;  d.  20  Mar.  1.824;  m.  4  June  1809  Elizabeth  (Stacey)  Lewis,  daughter 
of  Stephen  and  Mary  (Jarvis)  Stacey  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  d.  14  June  1820  {Independent  Chronicle  and  Boston 
Patriot,  17  June  182U). 

__  ii.  Run ekt,  chaise  trimmer,  li.  23  or  20  Bee.  1761;  d.  7  Aug.  1849;  m.  9  Apr.  1791  Ann  Davis,  daughter  of 
Capt.  Elijah  and  Lydia  (llarnes)  Davis. 

in.  Ansa,  Ii.  23  Jan.  1764  and  bapt.  27  Jan.  1765;  m.  (11  Hela  Mitchell,  son  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth 
(Cushing)  Mitchell  of  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  and  a  descendant  of  Francis  Cook  of  the  Mayflower;  m.  (2)  as  his 
second  wife,  Jonas  Kkencii  of  Dunstable,  Mass.,  a  soldier  in  Colonel  l’rescotl’s  regiment  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
son  of  John  French,  Jr. 

iv.  John,  painter,  bapt.  11  Oct.  1767;  d.  2  June  1805;  m.  14  Feb.  1792  Lylua  Davis,  daughter  of  Capt.  Elijah 
and  Lydia  (Barnes)  Davis. 

v.  George,  bapt.  28  Oct.  1770.  He  was  appointed  a  midshipman,  United  States  Navy,  29  June  1798.  He  was 
ordered  in  June  1801  to  the  Clicsal'cc.kc,  and  resigned  22  Mar.  1802.  In  1803  he  was  appointed  sailing  master  and 
ordered  under  the  command  of  Captain  Cassin  at  the  Navy  Yard  at  Washington.  In  May  1804  he  was  attached  to 
the  President.  He  resigned  in  November  1804. 

vi.  James,  bapt.  17  Jan.  1773;  d.  24  Aug.  1802. 

vii.  Sarah,  d.  3  July  1861;  m.  27  Nov.  1796  Timothy  Thomtson,  iron  merchant,  son  of  Timothy  and  Mary 
(Frothingham)  Thompson. 

viii.  Abicail,  b.  in  1776;  bapt.  at  Lexington  in  1779;  d.  4  Nov.  1808:  m.  as  his  second  wife,  Ebenezer  Jones, 
a  merchant  in  1809  at  63  State  Street,  Boston,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Mary  (Wheeler)  Jones  of  Concord,  Mass. 

ix.  Rebecca,  b.  1  Mar.  17S3;  m.  Lewis  Sargent,  chaisemaker,  elected  a  member  of  the  Charitable  Mechanics 
Association  in  1807,  a  settler  at  llallowell,  Maine,  about  1810,  a  soldier  in  Capt.  Benjamin  Dearborn's  company  at 
Wiscasset  in  1814  in  the  War  of  1812.  son  of  William  (139)  and  Elizabeth  (l’hipps)  Sargent  of  Charlestown,  and  a 
descendant  of  John  Howland  of  the  Mayflower. 


Harold  Clarke  Durrell,  A.  B.;  Genealogist. 


*  Records  of  King  Solomon’s  I^odge. 

t  Listed  as  of  “Boston”  in  pay  roll  of  Capt.  Joseph  Chadwick's  company  in  Colonel  Gridley’s  artillery,  dated  at 
Fort  No.  3,  Charlestown.  30  Sept.  1  775.  On  this  roll  are  Eliphalet  Newell,  Benjamin  Frothingham,  David  Edwards, 
John  Larkin,  Solomon  I'hipps,  Aaron  Hunt,  Joseph  Eunlilt,  Nathaniel  Kami,  and  others  of  Charlestown. 

J  Major  William  Calder  died  15  Sept.  1.N02.  Robert  was  sole  executor  of  his  estate  and  the  only  son  benefiting 
from  the  will.  George  and  William  were  not  mentioned,  evidently  because  of  their  absence,  as  both  were  mariners. 
Anne  (Estabrook)  Calder  died  16  Sept.  1816,  intestate.  Her  estate  was  not  administered  in  the  1‘robale  Court. 
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SECTION  A. 

Kcv.  Arthur  Wilniot  Ackerman  writes:  “ " J I i >  father,  l)r.  Kobert  Caliler,  of  Scotch  descent  and  a  surgeon  in 
the  Royal  Navy  (See  Locke  ( icncalogy,  p.  45),  was  one  of  four  brothers. 

"Dr.  Caliler  lived  in  Charlestown,  and  transferred  his  business  to  that  town,  where  he  had  his  shop  in  the 
house  on  the  east  side  of  Hack  (now  Warren )  Street,  which  his  wife’s  father  had  secured,  the  first  piece  of  property 
that  he  had  owned  in  the  town.  He  seems  to  have  preferred  the  Church  of  England  in  his  religious  affiliations,  as  was 
natural  enough  in  view  of  his  service  on  a  man-of-war,  where  the  Church  of  England  ritual  had  been  constantly  used, 
lie  seems  not  to  have  had  great  sympathy  with  the  ways  of  the  churches  in  the  colony. 

"In  1724,  it  was  thought  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  new  church  to  be  organized  at  the  north  end  of  Boston,  and 
the  officials  of  King's  Chapel  were  favorable  to  the  undertaking.  Christ  Church  (now  North  Church),  from  whose 
belfry  the  warning  lanterns  were  years  later  to  be  hui^t  for  Haul  Rcverc's  midnight  rule,  was  duly  organized,  and  in 
that  same  year  one  of  Kobert  Cahtcr’s  children  was  baptized  there.  According  to  the  Christ  Church  records,  his  third 
child  (second  son)  William,  who  died  in  1734,  aged  lb  years  and  2  months,  was  buried  on  October  30,  1734,  [a  fact] 
which  shows  that  Kobert  Caliler,  at  that  time,  was  still  living  in  Charlestown,  and  that  his  religious  preferences  were 
controlling  the  family,  but  at  this  point  there  comes  a  change.  After  the  second  William  was  born,  in  1735  or  1736, 
there  was  no  further  connection  with  Christ  Church,  Boston,  in  any  of  the  known  family  relations.  W  illiam  (horn 
1735  or  1730),  Ocorge  (horn  Nov.  21.  1737),  Lydia  (birth  not  recorded),  anil  Elizabeth  (birth  not  recorded),  were  all 
baptized  at  Charlestown,  June  15,  1740.  1'his  was  nowhere  near  the  dates  of  birth  of  W  illiam  and  George.  Rebecca, 
the  child  that  came  between  George  and  Lydia,  was  baotized  at  Charlestown,  August  8,  1742.  Because  of  the  fact  that 
the  father  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy,  he  could  be  home  only  occasionally,  and  this  accounts  for  the  delay  in 
baptizing  the  children. 

"One  is  left  with  the  simple  fact  that  Dr.  Caldcr  died  at  sea,  as  a  member  of  the  British  naval  force,  about  the 
time  of  the  Siege  of  Louisburg,  and  was  buried  at  Cape  Breton.  The  knowledge  of  his  loss  came  to  his  widow  at 
Charlestown  shortly  after,  when  she  had  the  unhaptized  children  baptized  in  her  Congregational  way,  the  rest  of  the 
children  having  been  baptized  in  her  husband's  Church  of  England  way. 

“in  those  days  jury  service  was  held  in  high  esteem,  and  accordingly  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  he  served  on  the 
jury  at  the  session  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  l’leas  on  Dec.  24,  1723. 

"His  estate  was  not  entered  for  probate.  His  greatest  legacy  to  his  widow  was  their  children. 

“The  mother  (Hannah)  was  left  a  widow  with  ten  children.  She  was  a  woman  in  the  prime  of  life  and  had  in  her 

family,  though  not  all  living  at  home,  the  following  children:  (1)  Robert,  a  chaise-maker  of  Charlestown,  perhaps  liv¬ 
ing  at  home;  (2)  Samuel,  carrying  on  his  father’s  business,  or  soon  to  take  it  over,  as  he  was  19  years  old;  (3)  Bar¬ 
bara,  14  years  old;  (4)  WILLIAM,  10;  (5)  George,  9;  (b)  Rebecca,  7;  (7)  Lydia,  5;  (S)  Elizabeth,  5  (the  ages  of 
the  three  youngest  being  approximate);  (9)  Sarah,  who  lived  at  Salem,  Mass.;  and  (10)  Hannah,  who  continued  to 
live  in  Charlestown  after  her  marriage  and  could  often  see  her  mother.  It  is  not  known  when  Lydia  went  to  Iiing- 
ham  and  Rebecca  to  Boston,  but  they  were  there  in  1762,  after  their  mother's  death.  George  was  a  leather-dresser  and 

probably  went  with  Samuel  to  Nantucket.  He  died  in  1807  and  was  buried  from  the  house  near  the  Malden  Bridge 

in  Charlestown. 

“It  was  a  large  family  to  provide  for,  but  the  mother  did  not  marry  again  and  succeeded  unaided  in  doing  well 
by  her  children. 

“It  is  impossible  to  know  in  any  adequate  way  what  the  toils  and  cares  of  a  mother  with  so  many  children  might 
have  been  in  those  twelve  years.  Gray’s  elegy,  with  all  its  truth  and  charm,  ha?  no  room  for  a  woman,  except  the 
vague  reference  to  the  ‘busy  housewife’  who  plies  'her  evening  care,'  or  to  the  'fond  breast’  upon  which  the  ‘parting 
soul  relies.’  But  it  is  the  same  with  history,  song,  and  legal  records,  and  Hannah  Calder  was  only  one  among  the 
many. 

"She  died  November  25,  1758,  in  her  59th  year,  as  is  recorded  on  her  gravestone,  and  was  buried  on  December 
1st.  She  left  no  will,  and  the  oldest  son,  Samuel,  was  appointed  administrator  of  the  estate,  on  July  16,  1759,  with 
the  other  two  sons,  William  and  George,  as  sureties.  The  inventory  of  the  estate  was  dated  July  24,  1759.” 


SECTION  B. 

Excerpt  from  the  Charlestown  Town  Records 
"Met  according  to  Adjournment. 

"Voted  that  £1.6.8  Lawful  Money  be  a  fine  for  refusing  to  serve  as  Constable. 

"Mr.  Isaac  Codman  was  chosen  the  first  Constable  and  paid  his  Fine. 

"Mr.  William  Calder  was  chosen  the  second  Constable  and  sworn. 

"Mr.  Nat  Austin,  2d,  was  chosen  first  Constable  and  paid  his  Fine. 

"Mr.  Joseph  Frothingham  was  chosen  first  Constable  and  excused  as  being  military  officer. 

"Mr.  Samuel  Cutter  was  chosen  Constable  without  the  Neck. 

"Mr.  Wm.  Hopping  was  chosen  first  Constable  and  excused. 

"Mr.  lienja.  Frothingham  was  chosen  first  Constable  and  sworn. 

"So  the  order  of  the  Constables  as  thus - 

1.  Mr.  Benja.  Frothingham 

2.  Mr.  William  Calder 

3.  Mr.  Samuel  Cutter 

(Town  meeting,  6  Mar.  1769.) 

"Agreed  to  allow  Mr.  Wm.  Calder's  Acc't.  to  Date  for  mending  Ministerial  and  Meeting  House 

20/4  and  for  carrying  Lydia  Sloper  out  of  Town  as  Constable  8/ —  1.8.4 


"Agreed  to  allow  Mr.  Nat  Brown’s  Acc’t  for  Select  Men  &c  Expenses  at  his  House  the  year  past 

and  for  Free  pipes  and  Tobacco  7.1.4 

“Agreed  to  allow  Town  Clerk's  Acc’t  for  Salary  for  year  past  and  for  writings  done  for  Town, 

distinct  from  office  12.15. — 


"Agreed  to  allow  Mr. 
Business 


Nat  Gorham's  Acc’t  for  Hire  of  Horse  and  Chaise  about  the  Town’s 


10. 4. 3  Vi 


"All  present  but  Mr.  Stearns. 

"Middx  County 
Charlestown,  ss. 

"To  the  Constables  of  the  Town  of  Charlestown  or  to  cither  of  them  Greeting - 

“In  His  Majesty's  Name  you  are  hereby  requir'd  forthwith  to  warn  the  Freeholders  and  other 
Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Charlestown  aforesaid  (qualified  according  to  Law)  to  assemble  and  meet 
together  at  the  Court  House  in  said  Town  on  Monday  the  5th  Day  of  March  next  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 
then  and  there  to  act  upon  the  following  particulars,  viz.  — - 

"1.  To  choose  Town  Officers  (as  the  Law  directs)  for  the  year  ensuing;  also  to  choose  a  County 
Treasurer. 

“2.  To  know  the  Mind  of  the  Town  whether  they  will  choose  a  Committee  to  complete  such  Things 
relating  to  the  Range  ways,  straightening  the  Hoads,  Letting  or  Exchanging  such  parts  of  the 
Town’s  Land  as  former  Committee's  were  lmpowerd  lo  do  bill  have  not  yet  perfected. 

To  know  the  Mind  of  the  Town  whether  they  will  direct  the  Committee  that  shall  be  chosen  to 
audit  the  Town  Treasurer’s  Acc'ts  particularly  to  lay  before  the  Town  at  May  Meeting  bow 


"3. 
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Acc’ts  stand  between  the  Town  and  Collectors  of  the  Town. 

"4.  To  hear  the  1’etition  of  a  number  of  the  Inhabitants  desiring  a  Clause  may  be  inserted  in  the  War¬ 
rant  for  March  Meeting  to  know  the  Mind  of  the  Town  whether  they  will  vote  against  pur¬ 

chasing  any  Goods  whatsoever  of  any  person  who  sells  Tea,  &c.,  as  they  shall  think  proper. 

"3.  To  hear  the  Petition  of  some  of  the  Inhabitants  who  live  without  the  Neck,  desiring  a  Clause  may 

put  into  this  Warrant  to  know  the  Mind  of  the  Town  whether  they  will  build  a  School  House 

on  some  part  of  the  Common,  that  may  best  accomodate  the  N eighbourhood  for  Schooling  their 
Children,  and  if  the  Town  dont  see  Cause  to  do  this,  then  whether  they  may  have  Liberty  to 
build  a  School  House  there  at  their  own  Charge  and  to  act  in  this  affair  as  they  shall  think  lit. 

"6.  To  hear  the  Report  of  any  Committee  that  may  be  offer’d  and  to  act  thereupon  as  they  may  sec 
Cause. 

“Hereof  fait  not  and  make  Return  of  this  Warrant  with  your  Doings  therein  to  the  Select  Men  or  Town 
Clerk  of  Charlestown  aforesaid  one  Hour  at  least  before  the  Time  prefix'd.  Dated  in  this  Town 

February  19  in  the  Tenth  Year  of  His  Majesty’s  Reign  Anno  Domini  1770  - — -  J!y  order  of 

the  Select  Men. 

SETH  SWEETSER,  Town  Clerk. 

“We  the  Subscribers  have  warn'd  the  Town  agreeable  to  this  Warrant. 

(.Signed)  BENJA.  FROTH  INC  HAM, 
(Signed)  SAM L  CUTTER, 

(Signed)  WM.  CALDER, 

Constables.” 


SECTION  C. 

Rev.  Arthur  Wihnot  Ackerman  writes:  “The  law  which  made  military  training  compulsory  in  the  Colony  for  all 
males  from  sixteen  to  sixty  years  of  age  was  of  course  binding  upon  William  Caldcr,  and  he,  no  doubt,  took  his  part  in 
the  musters.  There  was  a  condition  at  Castle  William  in  the  harbor  which  had  caused  anxiety  for  many  years.  Before 
1708,  it  had  been  the  custom  to  'impress  men's  sons  and  servants  every  spring’  for  service  at  the  Castle,  but  it  had 
been  found  that  such  men  were  ‘raw  and  undisciplined,  and  upon  dismission  from  the  service  do  not  readily  fall  into 
their  trades,’  and  at  that  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  enlist  men  for  a  three  years’  service,  the  roll  of  such  men  to 
be  returned  to  the  General  Court.  This  plan  did  not  prove  to  be  satisfactory,  or  at  least  a  change  was  made  as  early 
as  the  session  of  the  Court  of  1744  95,  when  an  act  was  passed,  'That  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  towns  of 
Weymouth  and  Charlestown,  who  are  by  law  subject  to  Common  musters  and  military  exercises  there,  not  exceeding 
fifty  years  of  age,  as  are  willing  to  be  enlisted  into  the  service  aforesaid  .  .  .  shall  repair  to  Castle  William  eight  days 
in  each  year,  in  such  months  as  the  captain  general  shall  order,  and  on  the  said  days  be,  by  the  gunner  and  ijnarter 
gunners,  exercised  in  the  mounting,  dismounting,  leveling,  traversing,  and  firing  the  great  guns,  and  shall  be  obliged 
hereunto  to  obey  the  like  pains  and  penalties  to  their  officers  as  in  times  of  service  .  .  .  under  a  fine  of  five  shillings 
for  each  day's  neglect  or  absence  or  refusal  to  attend  ...  to  be  allowed  subsistence,  etc.’  They  were  to  be  excused 
‘from  all  other  military  service  and  from  all  impresses  into  other  service  that  other  soldiers  are  liable  to'  .  .  .  upon 
any  alarm  at  the  Castle  all  of  these  men  were  to  appear  with  arms  and  ammunition. 

“In  the  next  year  Dorchester  was  added  to  W  eymouth  and  Charlestown  with  the  same  regulations.  In  1756-7, 
the  age  limit  was  changed  to  sixty  years  and  a  few  minor  changes  were  made  in  the  regulations.  In  that  year,  William 
Calder  was  twenty-one  years  old.  Sixty  men  of  Charlestown  served  in  those  years  and  W  illiam  Calder's  interest  in 
artillery  and  apparent  knowledge  of  the  branch  of  the  service  make  it  probable  that  his  training  was  at  the  Castle.  A 
man  who  had  been  trained  in  handling  guns,  including  dismounting  them,  would  have  been  sought  when  the  guns  of 
the  old  battery  were  to  be  removed.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  no  artillery  company  had  been  raised  in  Charlestown  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution.  As  the  men  of  Charlestown  enlisted  tor  service  at  the  Castle,  there  was  no  need  for  a  special 
artillery  company  in  the  town.  These  men  trained  at  the  Castle  would  naturally  care  for  the  battery  in  Charlestown, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  men  who  removed  these  cannon  just  prior  to  ami  for  use  in  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  one  of  whom  was  Capt.  William  Calder.  were  those  responsible  fur  their  care  and  handling. 

"After  the  war,  an  artillery  company  was  organized  in  Charlestown,  and  the  credit  for  its  raising  is  given,  unani¬ 
mously,  to  William  Calder,  who  was  its  first  captain,  and  he  continued  to  be  its  commanding  officer  until  he  resigned 
in  1798.  His  raising  an  artillery  company  and  being  chosen  as  its  commander  by  the  inhabitants  of  Charlestown  (in 
Town  Meeting)  is  evidence  of  his  preference  tor  that  arm  of  the  service  and  the  appreciation  of  the  citizens  of 
Charlestown  of  his  ability  and  experience  in  commanding  such  an  organization. 

"It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Charlestown  had  what  is  termed  'common  militia,’  comprising  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  men  in  1772.  it  is  probable  also  that  William  Calder  was  a  member  of  this  militia,  especially  in  view  of 
his  election  as  captain  of  the  Militia  Company  in  1781.  The  matter  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  quoting  in 
full  from  Frothingham’s  "History  of  Charlestown,"  pp.  2S5,  286.  'In  1772  spirited  appeals  were  made  to  arouse  at¬ 
tention  to  military  discipline,  because,  it  was  said,  there  were  such  vast  warlike  preparations  making  among  the  nations 
of  Europe!  The  call  was  promptly  responded  to  by  this  town.  The  Boston  Cncctte  of  October  19,  says:  ‘We  cannot 
but  mention  the  performances  of  the  militia  of  Charlestown  the  last  Thursday,  which  were  regular,  spirited,  and  highly 
entertaining  to  a  great  concourse  of  people  of  all  ranks  from  this  and  the  neighboring  towns.  A  fort  was  erected  on 
an  eminence  in  the  common,  defended  by  cannon,  and  mortars  with  mock  bombs,  l’art  of  the  militia  representing  an 
enemy’s  army,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Harris,  was  driven  from  the  town  by  the  English  army,  tinder  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Capt.  William  tenant;  and  after  various  engagements  and  skirmishes,  driven  to  the  redotiht  or  outwork  of 
their  fort,  which  being  soon  taken  and  their  cannon  turned  against  them,  they  were  obliged  at  length  to  take  shelter 
in  the  fort,  which  was  also  regularly  attacked;  and  after  a  long  and  vigorous  defence,  stormed  and  taken,  the  enemy 
first  blowing  up  their  magazine.  There  were  a  number  dressed  in  the  true  Indian  taste,  who  exhibited  the  Indian  art 
of  war  with  great  activity,  and  to  tile  great  diversion  of  the  spectators.  After  taking  the  fort  with  great  activity  the 
Indians  were  brought  to  the  town.  The  manual  exercise,  evolutions,  marches,  siege  of  the  fort,  etc.,  were  performed 
to  as  great  acceptance,  perhaps,  as  anything  of  the  kind  by  our  common  militia,  and  were  greatly  to  the  honor  of  both 
officers  and  privates.  There  were  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  under  arms  and  not  the  least  accident  hap¬ 
pened,  though  between  two  and  three  barrels  of  powder  were  expended.'  ” 

"When  William  Calder  was  nine  or  ten  years  old.  in  1  745,  there  were  the  recruiting  of  soldiers  for  the  I.ouisburg 
expedition,  in  Charlestown  as  well  as  other  towns,  and  the  gathering  of  tile  fleet  in  Boston  harbor  under  the  eves  of 
this  boy,  whose  home  was  so  situated  that  he  did  not  need  to  leave  his  own  dooryard  to  see  the  imposing  and  thrilling 
spectacle.  One  has  simply  to  recall  his  own  boyhood  to  understand  what  this  sight  meant  to  him,  and  with  his  own 
father  a  surgeon  on  one  of  the  ships,  the  boy's  interest  and  imagination  would  be  greatly  increased. 

“When  the  news  dame  of  the  great  victory,  which  was  celebrated  on  July  3.  1745,  from  the  first  boom  of  the 
guns  at  the  fort  till  he  was  compelled  to  go  to  bed  at  night,  he  was  busy  taking  in  what  was  to  be  seen.  The  excite¬ 
ment  was  general,  bells  ringing,  guns  booming  at  the  Castle  in  the  harbor  and  at  the  North  anil  South  Batteries  on  the 
waterfront  in  Boston:  the  ships  in  the  harbor  displaying  their  colors,  a  big  bonfire  on  Boston  Common  and  smaller 
ones  in  other  places,  houses  illuminated,  and  so  on.  Dr.  Chauncey  wrote,  'I  believe  there  was  not  a  house  in  the 
town,  in  no  by-lane  or  alley,  but  joy  might  be  seen  through  its  windows.’  Candles  were  displayed  in  the  windows  and 
fireworks  were  ‘played  off.’  Again  and  again,  on  occasions  of  excitement,  we  are  told  that  Charlestown  nearly  emptied 
itself.  The  people  swarmed  over  the  ferry  into  the  metropolis,  and  no  normal  boy  could  have  escaped  this  excitement, 
or  failed  to  witness  most  of  it.” 


SECTION  D. 

Rev.  Arthur  Wilniot  Ackerman,  wiites:  “Vigilance  was  nowhere  relaxed.  When  the  Provincial  Congress,  under 
date  of  April  7,  1775.  is-ucd  a  circular  to  the  committees  of  the  towns  urging  them  to  see  to  it  that  'the  militia  and 
minute  men’  be  found  'in  the  best  posture  of  defence  whenever  any  exigence  might  require  their  aid,  but  at  whatever 
expense  of  patience  or  forbearance  to  act  on  the  defensive,’  William  Calder  was  one  to  feel  that  the  warning  was  for 
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him.  He  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  Paul  Revere  at  this  time,  and  we  know  that  he  was  intimately 
associated  with  him  later.  It  was  only  twelve  days  after  this  warning  that  Paul  Revere  took  his  midnight  ride  from 
Charlestown. 

“It  would  be  interesting  if  one  could  know  who  were  in  the  group  who  met  Revere  that  night  in  Charlestown.  By 
his  own  deposition,  alter  planning  for  lights  to  be  shown  in  the  North  Church  steeple,  so  that  another  might  carry  the 
message  to  Lexington  if  he  failed  to  get  across  the  Charles  River  in  saiety,  he  made  the  attempt  and  landed,  possibly, 
near  the  Old  Battery,  at  that  time  dismantled,  and,  therefore,  not  especially  watched  by  the  British.  From  this  point 
he  says  that  he  went  ‘in  town’  (into  the  town)  and  met  Col.  Conant,  Richard  Devens,  and  a  member  of  the  Charles¬ 
town  Committee  of  Safety,  who  told  him  of  British  officers  he  had  seen  as  he  was  returning  from  Lexington  after 
sundown,  “and  others,”  who  had  seen  the  signals,  were  waiting  for  him.  The  horse  that  he  rode  belonged  to  Deacon 
Larkin,  one  of  William  Calder’s  close  neighbors.  Their  lands  adjoined  in  more  than  one  parcel.  These  facts,  taken  to¬ 
gether  with  (.'aider's  connection  with  the  cannon  and  wjiat  follows  shortly  after,  indicate  that  William  Calder  was 
probably  in  the  group.  Neither  Paul  Revere,  nor  William  Calder,  nor  Richard  Devens,  nor  Col.  Conant,  could  have 
had  at  that  hour  any  hint  of  the  actual  conditions  which  would  result  from  this  ride;  they  know  only  that  it  w'as  a 
critical  moment  in  the  trend  of  events.  Immediately  after  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  Paul  Revere  took  up  his  residence 
in  Charlestown  and  remained  there  until  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston  in  the  following  spring. 

“On  the  following  morning  the  news  was  current  in  the  streets  that  the  regulars  were  out  by  way  of  Cambridge 
to  destroy  the  war  supplies  at  Concord.  During  the  day  the  anxiety  of  the  people  in  Charlestown  increased  and  the 
alarming  conditions  would  make  every  one  who  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  down’s  precious  cannon  at  the  Battery 
more  and  more  keen  for  their  preservation.  Who  could  tell  how  soon  they  might  be  needed?  As  rumors  of  the  battle 
multiplied  and  were  confirmed,  the  excitement  grew;  schools  were  dismissed;  groups  of  citizens  gathered  in  the  streets; 
some  went  out  armed  to  meet  the  British  and  render  what  assistance  they  could  to  their  compatriots;  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  word  was  received  from  Ceil.  Cage  that  if  a  single  man  more  went  out  armed,  the  most  disagreeable  conse¬ 
quences  might  be  expected.  This  was  understood  to  be  a  threat  that  the  town  would  be  burned  or  shelled. 

“As  the  day  waned,  the  people  became  distraught;  the  sounds  of  the  distant  hring^were  heard;  and  the  intelli¬ 
gence  that  the  Cambridge  bridge  had  been  taken  up  and  the  troops  would  be  compelled  to  return  through  Charlestown 
was  followed  by  the  appearance  of  the  regulars,  still  firing,  on  tiie  Cambridge  road.  Then  the  flight  of  the  inhabitants 
began,  some  attempting  the  Neck,  which  soon  became  impassable,  some  crossing  the  Mystic  River,  and  some  going 
along  the  marshes  toward  Medford.  A  boy  was  killed  while  looking  out  of  a  window  near  the  Neck,  and  the  reports 
of  the  cruelty  of  the  troops  in  killing,  burning,  and  pillaging,  increased  the  frenzy  of  the  flight,  but  the  regulars, 
worn  out  with  the  exertions  of  the  day,  offered  no  harm  to  the  people,  but  occupied  the  western  slope  of  Bunker 
Hill,  and  formed  a  line  opposite  the  Neck,  as  if  they  feared  that  the  Provincials  might  follow  and  attack  them.  Rein¬ 
forcements  were  sent  from  Boston,  that  fresh  troops  might  relieve  those  who  had  been  worn  out  by  the  running  con¬ 
flict  of  the  day.  The  night  was  quiet.  The  wounded  were  taken  across  to  Boston  in  the  boats  of  the  Somerset.  Gen. 
Bigot,  who  was  to  figure  in  the  coming  battle,  was  in  command,  and  the  next  day  the  troops  returned  to  their  quarters. 

“It  was  rumored  later  that  the  Americans  were  considering  occupying  Bunker  Hill  and  Gen.  Gage  again  threatened 
to  burn  the  town  if  this  was  done.  Again,  there  was  an  exodus  of  inhabitants,  leaving  the  town  nearly  deserted.  Not 
long  after  this,  a  detachment  of  Americans  appeared  on  Bunker  Hill,  and,  again,  Gage  warned  that  if  they  were  not 
removed,  he  would  destroy  the  town.  A  committee  of  the  town  waited  upon  Gen.  Ward  in  Cambridge,  informing  him 
of  the  threat  and  at  the  same  time  saying  that  if  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  whole  they  would  not  object,  which  re¬ 
vealed  the  determined  spirit  of  the  people  of  Charlestown. 

“At  this  time  of  distress,  William  Calder  had  a  wife  and  several  children,  ranging  in  ages  to  an  infant  in  arms, 
not  more  than  a  year  old.  The  Town  Committee  reported  to  the  Provincial  Congress  ‘that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Town  of  Charlestown  who  are  able  to  get  into  the  country  have  generally  left  the  Town  ’  There  were  a  number  of 
places  which  might  have  afforded  a  refuge  for  the  Calder  family.  The  sister  of  William  Calder,  Barbara  Fessenden, 
was  living  at  Milton,  but  it  was  more  natural  for  Mrs.  Calder  to  have  turned  to  her  own  people  in  Lexington.  It  was 
farther  away  from  the  seat  of  war  at  that  time,  and  there  were  more  of  here  relatives  in  that  Town.  A  sister,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  lived,  at  Weston,  and  another  sister,  Lydia,  at  Braintree.  The  hint  we  have  is  found  in  the  records  of  Lexington 
which  gives  the  baptism  of  ‘Abigail  Calder,  daughter  of  Wm.  Jan.  24,  1779.*  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  some 
of  the  family  were  with  the  father  in  Charlestown  as  late  as  the  morning  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  but  undoubt¬ 
edly  most  of  the  family  had  gone  before  that. 

“On  March  7,  1775,  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Committees  of  Safety  and  Supply,  in  Cambridge,  it  was  voted, 
‘That  watches  be  kept  constantly  at  places  were  the  provincial  magazines  are  kept  and  that  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittees,  belonging  to  the  towns  of  Charlestown,  Cambridge  and  Roxbury,  be  desired  at  the  province  expense,  to  pro¬ 
cure  at  least  two  men  for  a  watch  every  night  to  be  placed  in  each  of  these  towns  and  that  said  members  be  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  send  courriers  forward  to  the  towns  where  the  magazines  are  placed,  when  sallies  are  made  from  the  army  bv 
night.’  On  May  24th  and  May  25th  following,  William  Calder  served  in  this  capacity  in  Charlestown,  and  was  paid, 
by  order  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  two  shillings  and  eight  pence  for  each  service.  He  may  have  been  on  duty  other 
nights,  as  the  accounts  are  probably  incomplete. 

“The  only  available  record  of  this  service  is  a  bill  for  services  rendered,  now  preserved  in  the  Massachusetts 
State  Archives  which  begins  with,  ‘The  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  To  Thomas  Goodwin.  Dr.,’  and  in  another  hand 
is  written  the  following  endorsement:  ‘These  may  Certifye  that  the  Committee  of  Safety  and  Supplies  directed  David 
Cheever,  Esq.  and  myselfe  to  procure  a  watch  in  Charlestown  that  we  agreed  with  Mr.  Thoms  Goodwin  and  others 
for  that  service  and  found  from  time  to  time  that  they  did  the  business  faithfully  and  we  agreed  to  give  them  2/8 
per  night,’  signed  by  Richd  Devens.  This  bill  of  Thomas  Goodwin  covers  from  May  24  to  June  16,  the  day  before 
the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  The  first  name  for  the  first  night  is  William  Calder,  and  he  appears  only  once  after  that 
on  the  28th.  With  him  on  that  first  night  was  Abraham  Waters,  who  was  on  watch  on  nineteen  of  the  twenty-four 
nights,  the  one  who  exceeded  all  others  in  this  service.  In  all,  about  fifty  are  listed  as  serving.  It  seems  like  a  coin¬ 
cidence  that  that  first  watch  went  on  duty  on  the  night  before  the  ’Three  Major-generals,’  as  they  were  called,  Howe, 
Clinton,  anil  Burgoyne,  arrived  in  Boston,  accounted  to  have  been  the  ablest  general  officers  of  the  British  Army,  com¬ 
ing  ostensibly  to  assist  Gen.  Gage,  but  actually  to  put  new  life  into  the  military  operations  and  to  bring  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  especially  Boston,  to  their  knees. 

“It  was  probably  under  this  order  or  vote,  that  Richard  Devens  and  those  who  were  with  him  watched  for  the 
signal>  in  the  tower  of  the  North  C  hurch  on  the  night  of  l’au!  Keverc’s  ride.  This  record  of  service  shows  when  Wil¬ 
liam  Calder  was  on  duty  in  Charlestown,  and  only  twenty  days  elapsed  between  this  and  the  next  definite  record  of 
his  presence  there,  the  seventeenth  of  June,  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill." 


SECTION  E. 

Exhaustive  search  has  been  made  to  locate  Capt.  William  Calder’s  official  record,  but  without  result.  Some 
historians  claim  that  the  company  which  lie  commanded  in  the  battle  was  that  of  Josiah  Harris  of  Charlestown,  a 
nephew  of  the  wife  of  Captain  ('aider,  which  was  a  part  of  Col.  Thomas  Gardner’s  regiment  and  which  was  en¬ 
gaged  at.  the  rail  fence.  Captain  Harris  was  wounded  live  times.  Timothy  Thompson,  one  of  those  who,  with  Captain 
Calder  and  William  Lane,  removed  the  cannon  from  the  Battery,  was  a  sergeant  in  Josiah  Harris’  company.  Colonel 
Gardner  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle  and  was  succeeded  by  William  Bond.  In  November,  1  775  his  regiment 
became  the  25th  Continental  infantry,  and  was  stationed  at  Prospect  Hill  until  March.  1776,  win  n  it  was  ordered  to 
New  York  and  thence  to  Canada.  On  its  return  from  Canada,  it  was  encamped  on  Mount  Independence,  opposite 
Ticondcroga,  where  Colonel  Bond*  died  31  August  1776.  N.  R.  Fern  aid,  professional  researcher  of  Washington,  I).  C., 
writes  in  a  letter  dated  23  October  1931  :  “Colonel  Bond  died  at  Ticondcroga  and  his  books  and  papers  were  all  lost 
or  destroyed.”  On  5  September  1931  Gen.  C.  11.  Bridi  e  wrote  lion.  David  I.  Walsh,  Cnitcd  States  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts:  “There  are  no  rolls  on  file  of  the  organization  designated  as  the  25th  Continental  Regiment.”  The  historians 
who  claim  that  Capt.  William  Calder  commanded  Harris’  company  point  out  that  the  Charlestown  Company  of 
Artillery  formed  in  1782  was  “composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  ex-members  of  Josiah  Harris’  company,  heroes  of 
Bunker  Hill.”  As  Capt.  William  Calder  was  related  to  the  families  of  Capt.  Josiah  Harris  and  Colonel  Bond,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  he  was  with  that  regiment  during  the  early  part  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  loss  of  the  rolls  men¬ 
tioned  may  account  in  nart  for  the  absence  of  the  Continental  record. 

Capt.  William  Calder’s  specialty  was  artillery,  as  evidenced  by  (1)  the  removal,  from  the  Charlestown  Battery, 
just  before  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  of  the  cannon  which  were  later  used  in  the  battle,  (2)  his  continued  service 


The  wife  of  Colonel  Bond  was  Lucy  Brown,  whose  brothers  and  sisters  married  into  the  Stearns,  Lawrence, 
Mason,  and  Harrington  families.  '1  hese  were  families  with  which  William  Calder  and  his  wife,  Anne  F.stabrook,  were 
closely  t dated,  either  by  devienl  or  iiiarnage. 
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under  General  Gridley  as  an  engineer,  and  (3)  his  subsequent  service  until  1798  as  captain  and  major  of  the  Charles¬ 
town  Artillery.  Frothingham’s  “Siege  of  Boston’*  states:  “Richard  Gridley's  battalion  of  artillery,  notwithstanding  the 
great  exertions  that  had  been  made  to  complete  it,  was  not  settled  at  the  time  of  the  battle.  It  consisted  of  ten  com¬ 
panies  and  four  hundred  and  seventeen  men.”  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  it  was  one  of  (iridley’s  companies  which 
William  Calder  commanded  in  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  His  cronies  have  been  found  principally  in  the  same  (Grid- 
icy's)  regiment.  Ju>t  what  company  he  commanded  in  the  battle  therefore  remains  a  matter  of  conjecture,  although 
it  is  evident  that  he  was  an  olticer  from  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

(i.  Washington  Warren's  “History  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association”  states:  “William  ('aider,  who  com¬ 
manded  a  company  in  the  battle,  was  a  prominent  character.  After  providing  for  the  safety  of  his  son.  Robert,  in 
the  morning  of  that  day,  by  putting  him  in  a  box  supplied  with  breathing  openings,  and  sending  him  off  in  a  team, 
he  joined  his  company,  and  did  good  service.” 


SECTION  F. 

Rev.  Arthur  Wilmot  At. kef  man  writes:  “Bigot,  the  Britidi  general,  confidently  approached  the  Training  Field,  but 
could  not  march  lliiough  the  town  because  his  men  weie  picked  oil  with  Mich  alarming  rapidity  by  sharpshooters 
within  the  houses.  1  he  citizen-*  of  (  harlestown,  convinced  by  Governor  tinge’s  threats,  that  their  town  was  not  a  safe 
abiding  place,  moved  their  families.  Up  to  the  day  of  battle  William  (  abler  had  kept  one  son,  Robert,  with  him  in 
Charlestown,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  Seventeenth  he  put  Robert  in  a  box  supplied  with  breathing  openings,  and 
drove  him  to  safety,  returning  thereafter  to  the  defence  of  his  home.  During  the  morning  Colonel  Prescott  sent  150 
men  and  Putnam  sent  four  or  five  detached  companies,  as  they  arrived,  down  into  the  town  to  assist  the  Charlestown 
men  in  loopholing  their  houses.  The  result  was  that  General  Pigot  was  met  with  such  a  galling  tire  that  he  was  unable  to 
advance.  William  Calder’s  house  was  the  first  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  Training  Fieid  a s“G c n e r a  1  Pigot  approached. 
Thus,  as  General  Howe  was  meeting  defeat  on  the  right  in  William  Calder’s  pasture,  General  Pigot  on  the  left,  was 
being  repulsed  by  William  Caldcr’s  own  hand  as  he,  in  company  with  the  other  Charlestown  men,  tired  upon  General 
Pigot  from  his  loopholcd  house.  General  Pigot  immediately  sent  word  to  General  Howe,  explaining  why  lie  was  un¬ 
able  to  carry  out  the  orders  given  him,  ami  requesting  that  Charlestown  be  tired.  This  was  obviously  a  necessary 
measure  and  ( General  Howe  sent  word  to  Clinton  at  the  Copps  Hill  Battery,  so  the  latter  tired  into  the  town  some 
Carcasses,  which  set  tire  to  the  houses. 

“At  this  point  Jehovah  joined  forces  with  the  Colonists,  for  the  svind  blew  such  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke  from  the 
burning  houses  in  the  direction  of  Breed’s  Hill  and  squarely  in  the  faces  of  the  advancing  British,  that  General  Bigot 
w*as  still  unable  to  circle  the  hill  to  the  rear,  -*o  the  British  gained  nothing  from  the  firing  of  Charlestown.  This  move, 
however,  forced  the  Charlestown  men  to  evacuate  their  homes,  and  they  made  all  haste  to  the  rear  of  Breed’s  Hill 
and  part  way  up  Bunker  Hill.  They  met  and  joined  Col.  Thomas  Gardner's  Middlesex  regiment  advancing  down 
Bunker  Hill.  Soon  after  this  Colonel  Gardner  was  mortally  wounded  and  Gardner’s  son  and  Timothy  Thompson,  a 
friend  of  William  Calder,  carried  Colonel  Gardner  off  the  field,  and  then  returned  to  the  battle. 

“It  will  be  recalled  that  Timothy  Thompson  was  one  of  the  three  men.  William  Calder  being  another,  whose 
names  are  known,  who  removed  the  cannon  from  the  old  fort,  and  also  that  the  son  Timothy  became  the  husband  of 
Sarah  Calder,  daughter  of  William  Calder. 

“The  ‘Memoirs  of  Major-General  Heath’  states  that  on  August  2,  1775  there  was  considerable  firing  between  the 
advance  parties,  and  the  Americans  burnt  a  barn  at  the  Neck  in  which  the  British  had  some  hay;  that  on  the  0t h  the 
British  burnt  a  hou*e  on  the  other  side  of  Penny  Ferry;  that  on  Jan.  8,  1 77f»  some  houses  in  Charlestown  below 
Blinker  1 1  ill  were  taken  from  tin*  British  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  that  the  British  kept  tip  a  brisk  lire  from  the 
garrison  on  Bunker  Hill,  but  without  damage;  that  on  Feb.  I  the  British  attempted  to  pull  down  the  old  tide  mill 
at  Charlestown,  that  a  cannon  discharged  from  Collide  Hill  dispersed  them  for  a  short  time,  but  they  returned;  that 
on  the  eighth,  at  night,  a  party  of  Americans  from  Winter  Hill  went  down  and  burnt  the  old  tide  mill;  th.it  on  Mar. 
23  some  prisoners  reported  that  the  heavy  cannon  were  removed  from  Bunker  Hill  and  put  on  board  ship;  {and] 
that  on  Mar.  17  the  garrison  evacuated  the  works  on  Bunker  Hill,  and  to  cover  their  retreat,  they  fixed  some  images 
to  represent  men  in  the  places  of  the  sentinels  with  muskets  on  their  shoulders,  but  as  these  made  no  movement  for 
some  time  the  Americans  sensed  the  situation,  marched  in  and  took  possession,  l  our  days  later,  on  Mar.  2 1st.  Dr. 
Warren  visited  the  town  and  wrote  in  Ins  diary:  *A  most  melancholy  heap  of  ruins  it  is.  Scarcely  vestiges  of  those 
beautiful  buildings  remain  to  distiiigui.-h  them  from  the  mean  cottages.*  ‘The  walls  of  magnificent  buildings  tottering 
to  the  earth  below.’  These  references  show  that  the  British  officers  who  were  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  the 
town  had  acted  from  military  necessity  and  afterward  did  what  they  could  to  avoid  needless  outrages. 

“A  letter  from  George  Washington  to  Joseph  Reed,  dated  Jan.  14,  1776,  refers  to  a  few  houses  in  Charlestown 
‘near  Bunker’s  Hill’  that  were  still  standing  and  were  being  used  by  the  British.  'Major  Knowlton  ...  set  fire  to 
and  burnt  down  eight  out  of  fourteen  which  were  standing,  and  which  we  found  they  were  daily  pulling  down  for 
fuel.  Five  soldiers  and  the  wife  of  one  of  them,  inhabiting  one  of  the  houses.’ 

“Naturally,  it  was  difficult  for  those  whose  homes  had  been  destroyed  to  look  upon  the  ruins  with  anything  but 
outraged  feelings,  and  for  many  years  the  popular  resentment  against  the  ‘wanton  and  brutal  conduct'  of  the  British 
was  voiced  in  both  public  and  private  speech.  Any  one  who  has  ever  seen  the  ruins  of  a  widespread  conflagration  can 
understand,  in  some  measure,  what  it  meant  to  the  owners  of  the  property.  There  seemed  to  be  no  recourse,  though 
steps  were  very  early  taken  to  see  what  could  be  done.  In  May  1776  the  inhabitants  of  Charlestown  in  a  legal 
meeting  voted  to  sustain  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ami  pledged  their  lives  to  the  support  of  it,  [a  factj  which 
shows  that  their  spirit  was  not  broken,  if  their  hearts  were  dismayed,  at  the  devastation  of  their  homes." 

William  Calder’s  loss  amounted  to  £333/19/0. 


SECTION  G. 

Rev.  Arthur  Wilmot  Ackerman  writes:  “Major  Calder’s  artillery  company  was  one  of  the  first  that  were  called  out 
when  the  insurgents  threatened  to  prevent  the  sitting  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  at  Cambridge.  The  call  was  for 
three  regiments  of  Middlesex  Militia,  Cols.  Grant,  Bryant,  and  Lamson,  and  the  artillery  in  this  order — Major  Calder’s 
artillery  from  Charlestown,  Major  Brown’s  from  Lexington,  Major  Stickney’s  from  Billerica,  and  Captain  Kent’s 
newly  raised  company  from  Watertown.  ‘The  alacrity  discovered  by  both  the  officers  and  men  of  all  these  corps,  and 
the  fullness  of  their  numbers,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  attachment  to  the  Constitution  as  well  as  the  administration 
of  government.’  (John  Fiske’s  “The  Critical  Period  of  American  History,  1783-1789.“)  Austin,  in  his  “History 
of  the  Insurrection,”  p.  58,  says:  ‘The  Governour  took  the  opportunity  of  reviewing  the  troops  that  marched  upon 
this  occasion,  under  the  command  of  Major  General  John  Brooks.  They  amounted  to  2069,  besides  volunteers.  1  he 
respectable  appearance  of  this  body,  which  was  made  up  of  the  Middlesex  militia,  and  three  companies  from  Boston, 
with  many  pieces  of  artillery,  greatly  elevated  the  spirits  of  all  the  friends  of  the  government,  and  irritated  or  de¬ 
pressed  those  who  were  opposed  to  it.’  On  the  19th  of  January,  orders  were  issued  for  700  men  from  the  County  of 
Suffolk,  800  from  Middlesex,  and  500  from  Essex,  to  rendezvous  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Two  companies  of  artillery 
were  also  ordered  from  Suffolk  and  a  like  number  from  Middlesex.  In  all,  the  army  numbered  4,400  rank  and  file, 
and  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln. 

“On  the  19th  of  January  the  army  rendezvoused  at  Roxbury  and  reached  Worcester  on  the  2 2d,  the  day  before  the 
date  for  the  sitting  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  Session-*  of  the  Peace.  Meanwhile,  General  Shepard  had  taken 
up  a  position  on  Ordnance  Hill  at  Springfield,  where  the  insurgents  were  thrown  into  confusion  in  their  attack  on  the 
25th,  but  the  issue  had  seemed  >o  doubtful  that  General  Lincoln  on  that  day  ordered  General  Brooks  with  the  Middlesex 
militia  to  Springfield.  On  the  27th  General  Lincoln  arrived  with  lour  regiments,  three  companies  of  Artillery,  a  corps  of 
horse,  and  a  volunteer  company,  which  reached  Springfield  at  noon,  ami  the  rest  of  t he  army  at  night.  The  Charles¬ 
town  Artillery  Company  accompanied  General  Lincoln  in  hG  pursuit  of  Shays,  with  the  main  body  of  his  men.  starting 
at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  later  march  through  an  exposed  country  during  bitter  weather  of  wind,  cold, 
and  snow,  and  so  had  one  of  the  worst  experiences  of  the  campaign,  and  were  present  when  the  insurgents  were  dis¬ 
persed  at  1'ctcrsh.iin.  I  he  Charlestown  Artillery  Company  was  called  out  in  this  disturbance  and  took  an  active  part 
throughout  the  campaun  under  William  ('abler  as  its  leader.  The  history  of  the  company  “Our  Defender-.”  states: 
‘The  Charlestown  Artillery  performed  good  services  during  this  tour  of  duty,  rcllcctmg  much  credit  on  its  native 
town.*  Dr.  Bartlett,  in  his  oration  before  the  Company  m  1794,  say**:  ‘The  order  and  regularity,  whieh  has  matkvd 
your  public  conduct  has  added  to  >our  respectability;  anti  we  recollect  with  gratitude,  your  cheerful  and  active 
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obedience,  with  others  of  our  military  brethren  who  are  now  present,  to  the  serious  calls  of  Government,  at  that 
eventful  period  when  "clouds  and  thick  darkness  were  round  about  us,”  and  a  suspension  of  public  justice,  by  a  mis¬ 
taken  policy,  had  produced  insurrection  and  war.  Through  storms  and  tempests  you  pursued  the  lawless  bands;  who, 
by  a  happy  combination  of  clemency  with  power,  were  brought  to  a  sense  of  duty;  anil  tranquility  was  restored  to  the 
Commonwealth.’ 

“The  other  phase  of  the  rebellion,  which  is  of  peculiar  significance  here,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  men  of  Charles¬ 
town  in  ‘cheerful  and  active  obedience’  gave  of  their  service  in  supporting  the  government  and  suppressing  the  rebel¬ 
lion.  The  conditions  of  which  the  insurgents  complained  were  as  oppressive  to  these  men  of  Charlestown  as  to  those 
who  took  part  in  the  rebellion.  Tuilor,  under  date  of  March,  178/,  sets  down  in  his  l>iary:  'The  Winter  past  has  been 
long  and  to  many  distressing,  the  money  very  scarce  and  but  little  llusincss  going  on.’  lie  makes  no  reference  to  the 
rebellion  and  the  note  reflects  conditions  in  lloston,  w4iere  it  was  supposed  by  the  discontented  that  there  was  plenty. 
But  in  Charlestown,  which  had  arisen  from  its  ashes  only  three  years  before,  after  a  complete  devastation  of  their  pos¬ 
sessions,  the  people  had  been  compelled  to  rebuild  with  very  little  assistance,  hearing  like  burdens  in  debts  and  taxes, 
and  now  had  to  contribute  their  portion  towards  quelling  the  disturbance  started  by  their  fellow-citizens,  which  insur¬ 
rection,  if  Mieeesstiil,  would  have  brought  further  disaster  to  them  all.  To  any  one  who  has  come  to  understand  what 
the  men  of  Charlestown  had  gone  through,  there  seems  to  be  au  added  significance  to  their  service.” 


Boston,  Jan’y  16,  1787. 

Gentlemen: 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  excuses  the  Town  of  Charlestown  from  sending  any  of  there  Melitia;  in 
consideration,  that  a  Company  of  Artillery,  goes  from  that  Town,  with  the  Troops,  Order’d  Out. — 

Vr  Obcd’t  Serv’t 

*  B.  LINCOLN 


Gen’l  Selectmen 

of  Charlestown. — 

Selectmens  Meeting  January  17,  1787 

Agreed  to  give  Capt.  Caldcr  Twenty  pounds  Lmy  the  money  raised  by  Subscription,  in  Order  to  forward 
on  to  Worcester;  in  the  room  of  the  Melitia  which  was  intended  to  go. — 

Voted,  to  Choose  a  Committee  to  Wait  on  Capt.  Wood  to  get  the  Subscription  paper,  &  money  that  was 
rais'd  to  forward  the  Troops. — 

Voted  Mr.  Harris  &  Tufts  be  this  Committee. — 

Attest;  SAM’L  HOLBROOK,  Town  Clerk. 

(Excerpt  from  Charlestown  Town  Records) 


LIST  OF  MEN  ON  PAY  ROLL  OF  CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  CALDER’S 
COMPANY  OF  CHARLESTOWN  ARTILLERY  IN  SHAYS'  REBELLION 


Austin,  Richard 

Private 

Lopas,  John 

Manser,  Eben. 

Private 

Battange,  John 

“ 

1st  Bombardier 

Bird,  Joseph 

«« 

“  John 

4th  “ 

Bordet  [Burditt],  Asa. 

ii 

Moore,  Samuel 

2nd  Lieutenant 

Breed,  joseph 

44 

Newell,  John 

Private 

Caldcr,  John 

44 

Phipps,  Sol. 

Capt.  Lieutenant 

“  Robert 

“ 

“  Samuel 

Private 

“  William 

Captain 

Pratt,  Thos.  \V. 

11 

Churchill,  Francis 

3rd  Sergeant 

Richardson,  Elias 

Drummer 

Dizan  (Diser),  John 

Private 

Read,  Joseph 

3rd  Bombardier 

Fisher.  Staple 

44 

Sheppcrd,  Tho. 

Private 

l-'ollf  ?),  Eliph. 

4th  Sergeant 

Trask,  Wm. 

•• 

Goodwin,  David 

Private 

Welch,  Samuel 

1st  Sergeant 

Jones,  Jacob 

•• 

Willington,  Thad. 
Wilson,  Bcnj. 

2nd  Sergeant 

“  Winser 

1st  Lieutenant 

Private 

Lopas,  And. 

Private 

Woodward,  Sam. 
Wyer,  Eleazer 

2nd  Bombardier 
Private 

SECTION  U. 

Rev.  Arthur  \\  ilmot  Ackerman  writes;  ’’In  1786  the  Charlestown  Artillery  was  the  only  military  company  existing 
in  Charlestown,  and  for  eighteen  years  continued  without  a  rival.  The  company  made  its  first  public  appearance  on 
June  17,  1780,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  new  Charles  River  Bridge  to  take  the  place  of  the  older  ferry. 
This  was  also  the  first  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

"The  Charlestown  Artillery,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Caldcr,  began  the  celebration  by  firing  salutes  at  sunrise 
from  Bunker  Hill.  The  /tide pendent  Chronicle,  published  in  Bo-ton  on  the  22d,  states:  'The  day  was  Saturday:  the 
weather  was  peculiarly  agreeable,  and,  as  the  proprietors  of  the  Bridge  had  made  every  exertion  to  secure  uninter¬ 
rupted  festivity  for  the  day,  every  face  exhibited  the  marks  of  unfeigned  hilarity,  yet  there  were  those  who  were 
warmed  by  sentiment  or  inspired  by  patriotism,  who  almost  wept  at  the  recollection  of  the  scenes  that  the  immortal 
epoch,  of  which  this  was  the  anniversary,  had  exhibited.  .  .  .  No  one  that  remembered  the  confusion  and  horror  with 
which  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  attended,  with  the  town  of  Charlestown  in  flames,  and  all  assistance  precluded 
by  the  astonishing  fire  of  artillery  and  the  movements  of  the  hostile  armies,  with  their  dreadful  apparatus  —  the  fatal 
crackling  of  musketry  —  the  wounded  and  dying  carrying  (being  carried]  oil  by  their  friends  —  and  apprehension 
seated  on  every  brow,  lest  the  final  period  of  American  liberty  had  approached,  could  be  an  uninterested  spectator  of 
the  joyous  scenes  which  were  now  everywhere  presented.  The  streets,  windows,  and  eminences  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Bridge  swarmed  with  spectators,  to  the  amount  of  at  least  twenty  thousand,  and  the  ladies  were  peculiarly  at¬ 
tractive. 

“  ‘The  procession  moved  from  the  State  House  precisely  at  one  o'clock  in  the  following  order: 

The  Charlestown  Company  of  Artillery 
under  Capt.  Calder 

One  hundred  and  twenty  Artificers  who  had 
been  employed  on  the  Bridge 
carrying  their  different  tools 
The  Directors  and  Proprietors  of  the  Bridge 
The  Vice-President  and  Treasurer 
A  Band  of  Musick 
accompanied  with  Drums  and  Fifes 
The  President  of  the  Proprietary 
Sheriffs  of  the  Counties  of  Suffolk  and  Middlesex 
and  the  Hanks  guarded  by  the  Under  Sheriffs 
of  the  two  Counties,  and  Constables 
His  Excellency  Govcrnour  Bowdoin 
and  his  honor  Lieut.  Governour  Cu-hing 
The  Council  of  the  Commonwealth 
The  President  and  Senate 
T  he  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives 

Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  the  State 
Consuls  of  France  and  Holland 
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Judges  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
and  Attorney  General 
Naval  and  Excise  Officers 
President  and  Corporation  of  the  University 
Clergy 

Professors  and  Tutors  of  the  University 
Chairman  and  Selectmen  of  lloston 
Selectmen  of  Charlestown 
Overseers  of  each  town 
Commander  of  Castle  William 
Officers  of  the  late  Continental  Army 
President  and  Directors  of  the  Massachusetts 
liauk 

A  great  number  of  private  Gentlemen 
foreigners  and  Citi/efis 
A  llody  of  Civil  Officers/ 

“  ‘Upon  their  arrival  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  the  attendant  companies  of  artillery  and  the  artificers  formed 
two  lines  on  the  right  and  lelt  of  the  proprietors,  and  moved  on  to  the  centre  of  tile  bridge,  when  the  President  of 
the  proprietary  advanced  alone  and  gave  orders  to  Mr.  Cox,  the  master  workman,  to  fix  the  drawer  for  the  passage  of 
the  company  .  .  .  At  this  moment  13  cannon  were  fired  from  Cop's  Hill,  and  the  procession  passed  forward,  attended 
by  the  loudest  shouts  of  acclamation.’  ( llunnew ell's  A  Century  of  Town  Life:  A  History  of  Charlestown,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  1775-1S87,  p.  19ii  and  Massachusetts  Magazine,  September  1789. J 

“  ‘After  the  exercises  at  the  bridge  the  participants  gathered  on  the  brow  of  the  lull  whefe  "the  illustrious  Warren 
fell,  his  country’s  hero  and  his  country’s  pride.”  where  ‘with  military  honours  and  innocent  festivity,  the  completion 
of  that  work  "of  enterprise,  ingenuity  and  public  spirit”  which  unites  us  with  the  metropolis’  was  celebrated  in  an 
abundant  collation  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  Proprietors  under  a  spacious  canopy. 

“  ‘After  the  dinner,  toasts  were  responded  to  and  drank  to  the  following  sentiments: 

1.  The  United  States. 

2.  The  Governor  and  Commonwealth. 

3.  May  this  Anniversary  be  forever  marked  with  Joy,  as  its  Birth  was  with  Glory. 

4.  Allies  of  America. 

5.  May  the  Junction  of  the  two  Towns,  this  Day  Completed  brighten  and  perpetuate  the  friendship  of  their  Inhabi¬ 

tants. 

6.  May  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  continue  to  illuminate,  and  forever  distinguish  the  American  Kepublic. 

7.  Perpetuity  to  the  Bridge  —  as  it  was  the  Product  of  Enterprise,  may  it  never  want  the  Support  of  Commerce. 

8.  The  immortal  Memory  of  General  Warren  and  his  Compatriots,  who  here  fought,  bled  and  died  for  Freedom. 

9.  The  Mcchanick  Arts  —  May  Labour  never  want  Encouragement,  nor  Industry,  Reward. 

10.  May  Boston  and  Charlestown  be  future  Rivals  only  in  Amity. 

11.  Success  to  Enterprise  which  shall  unite  publick  Advantage  with  private  Emolument. 

12.  May  the  Publick  l-'aith  of  America  be  as  dignified  in  Peace,  as  lur  Patriotic  Energies  were  glorious  in  War. 

13.  All  Mankind.  May  Peace,  Harmony  and  happiness  pervade  and  unite  all  the  Branches  of  the  Mighty  Family. 
An  Ode  was  sung  after  the  fourth  Toast.’”  (/iiJc/vtidfii/  Chronicle,  June  22,  17So.) 


SECTION  I. 

Doctor  Josiah  Bartlett,  delivered  the  following  oration  at  the  meeting  house  at  Charlestown,  17  June,  1794: 

“To  Major  William  Calder  and  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Charlestown  Artillery  Company 
“My  respected  fellow  citizens: 

“We  are  now  convened  at  the  request  of  our  brethren  who  compose  the  Artillery  Company,  to  celebrate  an  anni¬ 
versary,  famous  in  the  annals  of  our  country;  interesting  to  own  [our)_fee!ings:  And  it  is  from  a  grateful  recollec¬ 
tion  ot  your  candor,  that  I  have  consented,  with  a  very  short  notice,  to  offer  such  general  remarks  as  the  occasion  may 
require. 

"Numerous  and  elegant  arc  the  descriptions  of  those  great  and  important  transactions  which  distinguish  the  Ameri¬ 
can  history;  but  by  an  attentive  retrospect  of  past  events,  we  are  enabled  to  estimate  our  present  privileges,  and  by 
a  frequent  recurrence  to  the  sentiments  and  example  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  we  are  animated,  to  a  virtuous 
and  patriotic  imitation. 

"The  perseverance  and  valor  of  our  renowned  fore  fathers,  stand  recorded  in  testimony  of  their  exalted  merit.  Dis¬ 
daining  the  shackles  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  usurpation,  they  relinquished  their  native  country,  and  submitted  to  the 
untried  hardships  of  a  dangerous  voyage.  Approving  Heaven  beheld  the  favorite  enterprise,  and  graciously  protected 
them  amid  the  most  incredible  difficulties,  till  their  safe  arrival  on  these  western  shores;  then  an  uncultivated  forest, 
and  the  residence  of  untutored  savages. 

"Defence  and  agriculture,  the  strong  pillars  of  civil  liberty,  were  the  first  and  most  essentia!  objects  of  these  illus¬ 
trious  emigrants.  With  unexampled  bravery  resisted  the  hostile  attempts  of  their  ferocious  neighbors.  The  sturdy  oak 
was  laid  prostrate  by  the  mighty  arm  of  virtuous  industry,  ’and  the  late  barren  wilderness  was  seen  to  blossom  l.ke 
the  rose.’  Strengthened  bv  a  constant  succession  of  new  adventurers,  their  numbers  became  formidable.  The  conven¬ 
ient  mansion  and  the  hallowed  temple,  succeeded  the  cottage  and  the  tent;  commerce  with  her  genial  influence  ex¬ 
tended  their  active  minds;  and  they  advanced  by  progressive  steps  to  happiness  and  respectability. 

"When  we  consider  the  influence  of  education  and  habit  on  our  own  conduct,  we  cannot  wonder  that  our  ancestors 
were  easily  induced  to  a  political  connection  with  their  parent  country:  or  that  their  descendants,  actuated  by  the  same 
prejudices,  continued  for  several  ages  the  peaceful  subjects  of  a  foreign  magistrate,  llut  no  sooner  was  the  hand  of 
oppression  extended  over  their  hard-earned  privileges,  than  with  magnanimity  and  zeal,  they  resisted  its  eager  grasp, 
and  erected  the  standard  of  Freedom. 

“To  mark  the  various  steps,  which  led  to  our  political  separation  from  the  British  empire,  is  not  within  the  present 
intention;  suffice  it  to  remark,  that  the  seeds  of  variance  and  dissention  were  sown  by  repeated  parliamentary  attempts, 
in  different  forms,  to  establish  and  enforce  a  revenue  system  in  this  country;  and  a  just  resentment  for  their  neglect 
of  our  most  respectful  and  affectionate  remonstrances,  occasioned  an  appeal  to  arms.  1'he  plains  of  Lexington  opened 
the  first  scene  of  that  important  drama,  which  called  forth  those  l’ATKIOTS  and  HEROES,  whose  names  are  “long 
since  recorded  in  the  temple  ot  tame”;  and  which,  by  the  cheering  aid  of  a  powerful  and  magnanimous  nation,  now 
struggling  in  the  cause  of  Freedom  closed  with  a  revolution,  glorious  for  the  illustrious  actors,  and  important  to  the 
world. 

“And  how  my  friends,  did  this  great  event  originate?  Not  by  a  regular  preparatory  system  of  defence,  or  a  formal 
military  apparatus.  Not  by  soldiers  nurtured  in  the  school  of  discipline,  or  experienced  in  the  art  of  war;  but  by  a 
brave  and  determined  yeomanry  inbtienced  by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  relinquish  the  sweets  of  domestic  retirement,  and 
nobly  “jeopard  their  lives  in  the  high  places  of  the  field”;  where  having  accomplished  the  great  design,  and  acquired 
the  laurels  of  victory,  they  returned  to  the  bosom  of  their  country,  and,  like  C1NCINNATUS  of  old,  resumed  their 
respective  occupations. 

"The  important  subject  of  national  defence  has  engaged  the  attention  of  every  speculative  enquirer;  and  we  arc  told 
that  this,  like  forms  of  government,  "must  be  adapted  to  the  extent,  the  mode  of  subsistence,  the  character,  ami  the 
manner  of  different  nations.  In  every  free  state  it  heroines  necessary  to  distinguish  the  maxims  ol  martial  law  from 
those  of  the  civil  authority,”  and  it  is  evident  from  experience,  that  ill  a  country  like  this,  whose  inhabitants  are  by 
nature  brave  and  laudably  tenacious  of  tlicir  native  liccdom,  a  well  regulated  militia  is  the  safest  and  most  honorable 
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guard. 

"A  Militia  is  the  most  natural  defence  of  a  free  state  from  invasion  and  tyranny;  they  who  compose  the  militia, 
are  the  proprietors  of  the  soil';  and  who  are  so  likely  to  defend  it  as  they  who  have  received  its  from  their  ancestors; 
acquired  it  by  their  labor,  or  obtained  it  by  their  valor?  Every  free  man  has  within  his  breast  the  great  essentials  of 
a  soldier,  and  having  made  the  use  of  arms  familiar,  is  ever  ready  for  the  field.  And  where  is  the  tyrant  who  has  not 
reason  to  dread  an  army  of  free  men?” 

“Koine  advanced  on  the  zenith  of  glory  and  greatness,  and  conquircd_all  nations  in  the  times  of  the  republic, 
while  her  army  was  an  unpaid  militia.” 

“The  Grecians  carried  on  their  war  against  Persia  by  means  of  their  militia,  and  subdued”  that  extensive  empire. 

“And  the  deeds  of  valor  performed  by  the  citizen  soldiers  of  the  French  Republic,  have  filled  the  world  with  wonder, 
and  discover  “like  a  brilliant  sunbeam,”  that  no  opposition  however  formidable  can  resist  the  sword  of  liberty. 

"How  honorable  then  my  friends  is  the  character  *n  which  you  now  appear;  and  how  different  are  your  feelings 
from  those  of  the  submissive  hireling,  taught  no  other  profession  than  the  use  of  arms,  and  effeminated  by  iddleness 
and  dissipation,  who  considers  military  power  as  the  standard  of  respect,  and  is  equally  ready  to  engage  for  his  own 
or  a  foreign  master?  —  Connected  by  the  bonds  of  civil  society,  employed  in  its  different  occupations,  and  alike  en¬ 
titled  to  its  various  benefits,  you  are  deeply  interested  in  its  welfare;  and  protected  in  your  lives  and  property  by  a 
"government  of  laws  and  not  of  men,"  you  can  never  be  influenced  by  a  change  of  dress,  or  the  sound  of  martial  mu- 
sick  to  relinquish  the  character  of  citizens. 

"The  early  and  continued  attention  of  the  rulers  of  Massachusetts,  to  the  general  principles  of  defence;  and  to  a 
diffusion  of  military  knowledge  among  the  people,  has  contributed,  under  the  smiles  ot  Heaven,  to  establish  and  pre¬ 
serve  our  invaluable  rights.  An  156  years  have  elapsed  since  the  incorporation  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company,  instituted  upon  principles  of  equality,  and  considered  as  a  military  school,  under  the  peculiar  patronage  of 
the  Chief  Magistrate.  Various  have  been  the  streams  from  this  important  fountain,  and  all  detach'd  or  independent 
Companies,  which  generally  consist  of  citizens  who  discover  a  military  genious,  are  to  be  considered  as  its  auxiliaries; 
for  by  a  propriety  of  conduct,  they  excite  a  laudable  emulation  in  the  youthful  mind,  which  contributes  as  well  to  its 
own  amusement  as  the  public  welfare. 

"Vou  now  gentleman  have  commenced  the  ninth  year  of  your  establishment,  and  we  congratulate  you  on  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  your  past  exertitions.  llie  order  and  regularity,  which  has  marked  your  public  conduct  has  added  to  your 
respectability;  and  we  recollect  with  gratitude,  your  cheerful  and  active  obedience,  with  others  of  our  military 
brethren  who  are  now  present,  to  the  serious  calls  of  Government,  at  that  eventful  period  when  "clouds  and  thick 
darkness  were  round  about  us,"  and  a  suspcns.on  of  public  justice,  by  a  mistaken  policy,  had  produced  insurrection 
and  war.  Through  storms  and  tempests  you  pursued  the  lawless  bands;  who,  by  a  happy  combination  of  clemency 
with  power,  were  brought  to  a  sense  of  duty;  and  tranquility  was  restored  to  the  commonwealth. 

"The  appropriations  of  stated  seasons,  which  least  interfere  with  the  common  concerns  of  life,  for  a  public 
display  of  martial  improvement,  or  the  celebration  of  great  events,  has  the  sanction  of  antiquity;  and  as  your 
appointment  of  this  anniversary,  whether  we  view  you  as  soldiers  or  citizens,  has  its  peculiar  advantages,  let  us  for 
a  moment  repair  on  the  wings  of  fancy  to  the  brow  of  yonder  hill,  and  contemplate  the  various  and  unhetitious  events, 
which  you  will  remember. 

"As  soldiers  you  are  led  to  admire  and  imitate  the  unequalled  heroism  of  our  virtuous  Brethren,  on  the  memor¬ 
able  seventeenth  of  June  1775;  when,  ‘in  all  the  dazzling  pomp  of  military  parade  the  haughty  foe  advanced; 
their  silken  banners  wav’d  resplendent  to  the  sun;  from  sea,  from  land  their  furious  cannon  roar'd;  while  bursting 
bombs  in  deadly  shivers  flew  around  the  slender  lines:  and  thick  dark  clouds  of  smoke,  and  vast  broad  sheets  of 
rushing  flame,  and  sparkling  fires  from  desolated  dwellings  rose.  Regardless  of  his  precious  life,  disdaining  shameful 
flight,  the  illustrious  Warren  fell,  his  countries  hero  and  his  countries  pride;'  but  1  forbear. 

"As  Citizens  you  are  now  invited  to  recognize  the  more  pleasing  occurrences  of  the  seventeenth  of  June  1786; 
when,  on  the  same  memorable  spot,  you  celebrated  with  military  honours  and  innocent  festivity,  the  completion  of 
that  work  "of  enterprise,  ingenuity  and  public  spirit"  which  unites  us  with  the  metropolis;  and  which,  with  other 
exertions  of  a  similar  kind,  exhibits  an  astonishing  proof  of  industry  and  perseverance.  Let  us  rejoice  my  friends, 
“that  while  many  other  nations  are  wasting  the  brilliant  efforts  of  genius,  in  monuments  of  folly  to  perpetuate  their 
pride;  the  Americans,  according  to  the  true  spirit  of  Republicanism,  are  employed,  almost  entirely,  in  works  of  public 
and  private  utility.” 

"Vou  of  my  respected  audience,  who  this  day  recognize  the  peculiar  misfortunes  which  nineteen  years  have  not 
obliterated,  will  at  the  same  time  recollect  the  gracious  smiles  of  Heaven  in  your  behalf;  and  when  with  sympathetic 
tenderness,  you  tell  the  melancholy  story  to  your  listening  chiIJren,  and  recount  yotir  various  sufferings;  impress 
their  minds  with  sentiments  of  gratitude,  for  what  they  now  enjoy;  tell  them  that  learning  and  improvement  in  a  free 

country  are  not  confined  to  wealth  or  power,  and  that  a  regular  and  meritorious  conduct  will  alike  entitle  them  to 

places  of  public  trust  or  the  enjoyment  of  personal  independence.  May  you  still  see  good  days,  according  to  the  days 
wherein  you  have  seen  evil,  and  your  latter  end  be  better  than  your  beginning. 

“ft  is  with  diffidence  and  anxiety  my  respected  fellow  citizens,  that  1  mention  the  delicate  situation  of  our  country 
at  this  interesting  period,  when  clouds  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  are  spread  over  her,  and  every  considerate  mind  is 

impress'd  with  the  most  serious  apprehensions  for  her  prosperity  and  honor. 

“While  the  fruitful  fields  of  Europe  are  drench'd  in  slaughter,  and  her  pleasant  gardens  are  the  scenes  of  wretched¬ 
ness  and  desolation:  while  the  influence  of  former  prejudices  is  in  active  operation,  and  we  discover  a  laudable  zeal 
for  the  success  of  those  who  contributed  to  our  Independence:  while  we  commiserate  the  sufferings  of  our  brethren  in 
barbarous  captivity,  and  feel  a  just  resentment  for  insults  to  our  citizens,  and  lawless  depredations  on  our  commerce: 

whde  the  sword  of  the  wilderness  is  unsheathed  on  our  borders,  and  the  trumpet  of  war  is  sounded  in  our  ears;  is 

there  not  the  greatest  occasion  for  patriotic  vigilance,  firmness  and  moderation? 

"What  will  be  the  issue  of  these  great  commotions,  I  presume  not  in  this  place  to  hazard  an  opinion;  but  small  as 
our  influence  is  in  the  important  event,  we  are  bound  to  contribute  our  mite  to  the  public  welfare.  Let  us  then  cau¬ 
tiously  avoid  a  lukewarm  timidity  on  one  hand,  and  a  rash  impetuosity  on  the  other.  Uninfluenced  by  the  zeal  of 
party,  let  us  view  with  candor  and  a  manly  confidence,  the  conduct  of  our  rulers,  of  every  rank  and  denomination 
aided  by  the  powerful  influence  and  example  of  the  FAIR  and  most  amiable  part  of  the  creation,  let  industry,  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  economy  distinguish  us  in  the  private  walks  of  life,  and  supported  by  a  firm  reliance  on  that  GOD  who 

lias  hitherto  protected  us,  let  us  look  forward  with  sensations  of  delight,  to  that  happy  and  perhaps  not  far  distant 

period,  when  every  engine  of  oppression  shall  be  laid  prostrate  at  the  altar  of  virtuous  Liberty,  and  the  balmy  wings 
of  peace  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea;  when  every  weapon  of  war  shall  be  made  an  instrument 
of  agriculture,  and  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs,  and  everlasting  joy.” 

(Presentation  Copy  Given  by  Josiah  Bartlett,  August  28,  1810,  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.) 


SECTION  J. 

In  1798,  General  Hull  wrote,  in  referring  to  the  Third  Division,  of  which  Major  Calder's  artillery  company  was  a 
part:  "I  cannot,  without  doing  injustice  to  my  feelings,  and  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  whom  1  for  so  many  years  had 
the  honour  to  command,  omit  to  express  the  strong  attachment  which  to  this  moment  1  feel  towards  them,  for  their 
unceasing  and  laudable  exertions  to  co-operate  with  me  in  every  measure  for  their  improvement  ill  military  discipline.” 

“In  this  division,  amidst  the  rage  of  parties,  there  was  but  one  political  sentiment;  the  defence  of  the  country 
against  any  of  its  enemies,  and  the  support  of  the  Constitution  under  any  administration  chosen  by  the  people.  I  con¬ 
sidered  it  of  the  highest  importance  to  inspire  the  officers  and  soldiers  with  these  sentiments:  and  that  military  disci¬ 
pline  without  them,  would  be  worse  than  useless.  As  an  evidence  of  this  fact,  1  will  close  these  remarks  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  unanimous  address  of  one  brigade  of  the  division,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  then  being  at  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  (Juincy,  and  that  part  of  his  answer  which  relates  to  the  division.  It  must  be  observed  that  this  took  place 
when  the  political  opinions  of  a  large  majority  of  the  country  to  which  the  division  belonged,  were  in  direct  opposi¬ 
tion  to  those  of  President  Adams." 

"To  John  A<  loins,  president  of  the  United  States  of  America: — 

"SIR --In  reviewing  the  history  of  our  country,  and  comparing  it  with  the  convulsed  state  of  Europe, 

we  find  the  strongest  reasons  to  rejoice  in  the  local  destination  assigned  us  by  Providence.  We  feel  a  pride  in 
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the  name  and  character  of  Americans.  It  is  our  glory  to  he  descendants  of  ancestors  who  purchased  freedom 
and  independence  by  their  wisdom  and  valour;  and  some  of  whom,  on  this  spot  [Lexington,  Massachusetts}, 
exhibited  to  the  world  an  example  of  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  freemen.  May  we  be  inspired  with  firmness 
to  imitate  their  virtues,  ami  maintain  the  inheritance  purchased  by  their  valour.  It  is  impossible  sufficiently 
to  estimate  the  Government  under  which  we  live.  It  has  been  established  by  our  consent,  and  administered  by 
our  choice.  M  e  ought  to  make  it  the  polestar  of  our  conduct,  and  it  will  prove  the  ark  of  our  safety.  It  claims 
our  reverence,  and  demands  our  support.  With  the  keenest  sensibility  we  feel  the  insults  it  has  experienced, 
and  as  American  soldiers,  in  the  presence  of  our  stands,  we  here  solemnly  declare,  that  we  will  ever  be  ready 
to  be  the  guardians  of  its  rights  and  the  avengers  of  its  wrongs. 

“And  having  sworn,  when  we  accepted  our  commission,  to  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
we  now,  on  this  memorable  ground,  renew  to  you,  sir,  5ml  our  country,  the  sacred  oath. 

“M  e  oiler  to  you,  agreeably  to  act  of  Congress,  our  individual  services,  and  pledge  our  lives  and  all  that 
is  dear  to  us,  for  the  support  of  the  Government  and  the  defence  of  the  Country. 

“‘I  hat  you  may  long  live  an  ornament  to  the  laud  which  gave  you  birth,  and  a  blessing  to  the  world,  is 
our  sincere  wish. 

"M  e  arc,  in  behalf  of  the  officers  of  the  first  brigade  and  the  third  division  of  the  militia  of  Massachusetts, 

Your  most  obedient  servants, 

[Signed]  William  Hull,  Major  General 
[ Signed J  J.  Walker,  Brigadier-General 

Lexington,  Massachusetts,  October  2,  1798. 


[The  President  replied  as  follows] 

“To  the  Officers  of  the  First  Brigade  of  the  Third  Division  of  the  Militia  of  Massachusetts: — 

“GENTLEMEN  —  I  have  received  from  the  Major  General  Hull  and  Brigadier-General  Walker,  your 
unanimous  address  from  Lexington,  animated  with  a  martial  spirit,  and  expressed  with  a  military  dignity, 
becoming  your  character  and  the  memorable  plains  on  which  it  was  adopted. 

"An  address  so  animated,  and  from  the  officers  commanding  two  thousand  eight  hundred  men,  composed 
of  such  substantial  citizens  as  are  able  and  willing,  at  their  own  expense,  completely  to  arm  and  clothe  them¬ 
selves  in  handsome  uniform,  does  honour  to  that  division  of  the  militia,  which  has  done  so  much  honour  to 
their  country. 

“While  our  country  remains  untainted  with  the  principles  and  manners  which  are  now  producing  desola¬ 
tion  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world;  while  she  continues  sincere,  and  incapable  of  insidious  and  impious  policy, 
we  shall  have  the  strongest  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  local  destination  assigned  us  by  Providence.  But  should 
the  people  of  America  once  become  capable  of  that  deep  simulation  towards  one  another,  and  towards  foreign 
nations,  which  assumes  the  language  of  justice  amt  moderation,  while  it  is  practising  iniquity  and  extrava¬ 
gance,  and  displays  in  the  most  captivating  manner  the  charming  pictures  of  candour,  frankness,  and  sincerity, 
while  it  is  rioting  in  rapine  and  insolence,  this  country  will  be  the  most  miserable  habitation  in  the  world. 
Because  we  have  no  government,  armed  with  power,  capable  of  contending  with  human  passions,  unbridled  by 
morality  and  religion. 

"Avarice,  ambition,  revenge  and  licentiousness  would  break  the  strongest  cords  of  our  Constitution,  as  a 
whale  goes  through  a  net.  Our  Constitution  was  made  only  for  a  moral  and  religious  people.  It  is  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  government  of  any  other. 

"Oaths  in  this  country  are  as  yet  universally  considered  as  sacred  obligations.  That  which  you  have  taken, 
and  so  solemnly  repeated  on  that  venerable  ground,  is  an  ample  pledge  of  your  sincerity  and  devotion  to  your 
country  and  its  government. 

(Signed)  John  Adams." 

Quincy,  11th  October,  1798. 

(General  Hull's  Military  and  Civil  Life.) 


SECTION  K. 

In  a  speech,  Thomas  Hooper,  Master  of  King  Solomon's  Lodge.  1812 — 1814,  whose  father-in-law,  Ebenezer 
Wyer,  and  uncle,  Samuel  Woodward,  served  in  Capt.  William  Calder's  Company  in  Shays’  Rebellion,  prefaced  his 
remarks  with  the  statement  that  he  knew  William  Calder  personally,  and  he  said:  "He  rendered  important  services  to 
his  country  as  an  engineer  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution."  General  Heath  said:  "There  was  a  great  want  of  engineers." 
Exhaustive  search  has  been  made  of  available  records  for  more  specific  details  of  Capt.  M'dliam  Calder's  service  as 
an  engineer,  especially  among  the  records  of  his  contemporaries,  such  as  Capt.  Josiah  Maters,  Capt.  Joseph  Chad¬ 
wick,  and  Capt.  Jedutban  Baldwin  (related  to  the  family,  all  engineer  officers  under  General  Grulley  (“Heath"  and 
"Frotbingham").  Col.  Loamnti  Baldwin  (cousin  of  Jeduthan),  also  a  contemporary,  was  a  resident  of  Charlestown 
and  lost  bis  property,  too,  when  the  town  was  burned  by  the  British. 

The  absence  of  Capt.  M'dliam  Calder’s  service  as  an  engineer  officer  in  Continental  records  may  be  due  to  the 
same  circumstance  as  found  in  the  case  of  General  Gridley  under  whom  he  served.  General  Gridley  received  no  pay 
for  eighteen  months  during  the  war  and  it  finally  required  an  Act  of  Congress  to  make  the  payment.  It  appears  that 
William  Calder  was  comfortable  financially  and  his  family  was  not  in  want.  His  brother,  George  Calder,  served  in 
Capt.  Benjamin  Frothingham's  Company,  Col.  John  Crane’s  Artillery  Regiment. 

Major  Calder  and  the  other  Revolutionary  otficers  who  organized,  in  1783,  King  Solomon's  Lodge.  A.F.  &  A.M., 
were  closely  associated  during  the  Mar.  At  that  time  Masonic  and  military  affairs  went  hand  in  hand.  General 
Gridley  belonged  to  Saint  John's  Lodge  (  1755),  and  Benjamin  Frothingham  was  inducted  into  Gridley’s  Army  Lodge 
(Louisburg  No.  3,  5  May  17oO).  No  record  among  the  local  established  lodges  has  been  found  of  the  initiation  of 
Eliphalet  Newell  or  M'dliam  Calder,  a  fact  wh  ch  indicates  that  they,  too,  belonged  to  the  Army  Lodge.  Eliphalet 
Newell  became  affiliated  with  Saint  Andrew's  Lodge  in  1779,  but  evidently  M'dliam  Calder  remained  a  member  of  the 
Army  Lodge  until  King  Solomon's  Lodge  was  organized  in  1783.  Gen.  Joseph  M'arren,  Capt.  Josiah  Maters,  and 
Capt.  Joseph  Cordis  were  members  of  Saint  Andrew’s  Lodge. 

In  the  record  of  a  meeting  of  King  Solomon's  Lodge  held  on  24  June  1788  are  found  the  names  of  Gen.  Benjamin 
Lincoln,  Capt.  Josiah  Maters,  Paul  Revere,  anil  other  officers  and  dignitaries  of  the  Revolution.  General  Lincoln  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Hingham  Lodge.  Ann  Calder,  daughter  of  Capt.  M'dliam  Calder,  was  married  to  Bela  Mitchell,  whose 
uncles,  Elisha  Cushing  and  John  Cushing,  married  sisters  o!  General  Lincoln.  General  Lincoln  and  Dr.  Daniel  Shiite, 
his  aide-de-camp,  married  Cushings.  Both  M'dliam  Calder  and  the  family  of  his  wife  were  closely  related  to  Hingham 
families  and  also  to  other  prominent  officers  of  the  Revolution.  His  wife  was  also  a  second  cousin  to  Capt.  Cjlcb 
Clapp  of  Continental  service. 

R.  \V.  Bro.  Thomas  Hooper,  in  a  speech  given  at  King  Solomon’s  Lodge  on  11  Dec.  18fi0.  said  in  part:  "In  A.D. 
1783,  the  war  of  the  Revolution  having  been  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  the  dispersed  inhabitants  of  Charlestown, 
who  had  been  driven  from  their  peaceful  homes  by  the  fire  and  sword  of  the  enemy,  had  already  returned  in  some 
numbers,  and  begun  to  rebuild,  from  the  ashes  of  their  former  dwellings,  new  and  in  many  instances  more  substan¬ 
tial  habitations.  Among  these  returned  exiles  were  eight  prominent  men:  Josiah  Bartlett,  Joseph  Cordis,  Caleb  Swan. 
Eliphalet  Newell,  W  illiam  Calder,  Beniamin  Frothingham,  Edward  Goodwin,  and  David  Goodwin.  Some  of  them  had 
performed  deeds  of  valor  in  battle,  and  they  had  all  contributed  their  full  share  in  the  achievement  of  our  national 
independence. 

"These  men  were  Freemasons;  they  had  before  their  eyes  painful  evidence  of  the  destructive  character  of  war; 
they  had,  in  common  with  their  fellow-townsmen,  suffered  the  loss  of  what  was  to  them  so  dear  —  their  homes  and  fire¬ 
sides;  and  we  may  well  imagine  with  what  emotions  of  gratitude  and  joy  they  hailed  the  return  of  peace  .  .  .  Some 
of  you,  my  brethren,  may  have  known  one  0r  more  of  these  worthy  men  to  whom  we  owe  the  existence  of  our  Lodge. 
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It  was  my  privilege  to  be  intimate  with  some  of  them,  and  acquainted  with  them  all;  and,  if  I  may  presume  upon  your 
patience,  1  will  say  a  lew  words  in  relation  to  each. 

"William  Caltler,  or  Major  t  alder  as  he  was  popularly  known,  was  a  mechanic  —  a  painter  and  glazier. 
He  rendered  important  services  to  his  country  as  an  engineer  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  lie  was  familiar  with 
military  affairs,  for  which  he  had  great  fondness,  and  was  the  first  commander  of  the  'Charlestown  Artillery/  which 
was  formed  in  1787.  Tile  house  which  he  first  built  was  oil  what  is  now  called  Warren  Street,  near  Chelsea 
Street,  lie  afterwards  built  another  house,  with  his  store  attached,  on  Main  Street,  near  the  Square,  lirother  Calder 
was  prompt  in  business,  a  popular  military  commander,  and  a  good  citizen.  When  he  received  his  Masonic  degrees 
is  unknown  to  me.  He  died  in  1802.’’ 

Rt.  Wor.  Edwin  Wright,  D.G.M.,  in  a  speech  given  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  King  Solomon's  Lodge,  on 
11  Sept.  1883  said  in  part:  “The  memorable  struggle  (f  seven  years  by  the  American  Colonies  to  gain  a  civil  inde¬ 
pendence  is  concluded;  the  weapons  of  war  are  exchanged  for  the  implements  of  commerce,  industrial  handicraft, 
and  peaceful  husbandry;  the  anxious  and  wrinkled  face  of  struggle  has  given  away  to  the  placid  countenance  of 
peace:  the  tense  and  fiery  eye  to  the  glance  of  serenity  and  love. 

"1  he  seal  of  blood  that  in  1776  had  been  set  upon  the  adjacent  hills  as  the  covenant  of  fidelity  unto  victory,  by  the 
winter  frost  and  the  summer  dew  is  transfigured  into  the  cups  and  crowns  of  (lowers;  and  the  gentle  sheep  and  fam¬ 
iliar  kine  fatten  upon  the  pastures  made  rich  and  green  by  the  patriot’s  sacrifice. 

"The  streets  of  Charlestown,  burned  to  ashes  in  the  earlier  strife,  are  again  builded  with  the  comfortable  abodes 
of  domestic  peace,  the  busy  shops  of  the  artisan,  the  marts  of  nimble  trade,  the  schools  of  patient  study,  and  the 
church  of  reverent  worship. 

"The  people  circulate  again  in  all  the  ways  of  the  new  town.  Victory  has  flushed  them  with  new  hope;  peace 
left  them  free  for  greater  enterprise;  independence  insp  red  them  to  the  construction  of  new  institutions,  not  only  of 
civil  and  commercial  life,  but  for  social  friendship  and  the  culture  of  the  humanities. 

"The  certainty  of  established  peace  had  conic  w.tli  the  preliminary  Treaty  of  Haris,  Nov.  30,  1782.  Less  than 
nine  months  have  passed,  and  eight  men  of  Charlestown,  August  20,  1783,  are  in  conference  about  a  new  Masonic 
Lodge,  to  be  called  King  Solomon  s,  and  observe  now  the  romantic  interest  of  this  beginning  in  the  men,  the  time,  the 
prayer. 

"The  men  were  the  most  valorous  and  potential  of  the  town,  leaders  of  the  hundred;  they  had  performed  deeds 
of  heroism  in  the  battles  of  the  Revolution;  they  had  suffered  loss  of  home,  friends,  business;  they  had  contributed 
to  the  achievement  of  the  national  independence  their  full  share  in  all  sacrifice,  in  all  exposure,  in  all  constructive 
thought.  They  were  Freemasons,  four  oi  them  associates  of  the  now  venerable  Lodge  of  St.  Andrew.  They  were  men 
of  promise  and  of  performance,  of  courage  and  oi  prudence,  of  faith  and  of  hope,  and  today  their  fame  has  gone 
‘Wide  as  the  wings  of  sleep  by  night  are  spread.’  1  hey  were  good  men. 

“These  eight  men  of  Charlestown  resolve  to  ask  for  a  Masonic  Charter. 

"The  request  is  made  by  written  and  oral  petition,  the  Charter  granted  and  scaled,  bearing  the  immortal  names 
of  John  Warren,  Grand  Master;  Joseph  Webb,  l'ast  Grand  Master;  Haul  Revere,  Senior  Grand  Warden. 

"And  thus,  on  the  nones  of  lli.s  September,  is  enacted  the  twin  birth,  —  of  the  new  nation,  and  the  new  Lodge. 
May  they  keep  equal  step  in  their  grander  and  humbler  ministries  of  good,  till,  in  the  evolution  of  the  ages,  man 
shall  need  government  and  want  love  no  more. 

"We  need  not  stop  to  consider  the  question  whether  the  system  of  New  England,  and  American  town-government, 
had,  as  has  been  claimed,  in  Charlestown  its  first  model  example,  and  that  thence  citizen  governments  have  been  made 
the  rule  in  every  municipality  throughout  our  broad  land,  —  enough  for  us  here  and  today  that  Josiah  liartlett,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Frothingham,  Eliphalct  Newell,  Edward  Goodwin,  David  Goodwin.  Joseph  Cordis.  Caleb  Swan,  and  William 
Calder  were  the  eight  men  who  thought  out,  promoted,  constituted  the  First  Lodge,  in  this  town  first,  in  this  district 
first,  in  this  vicinage  of  Boston  first,  K  ng  Solomon’s  Lodge,  —  and,  excepting  the  First  I’arish  Church,  the  oldest 
Society  in  Charlestown. 

"Let  us  have  a  few  further  words  about  these  men. 

"Hr.  Josiah  Bartlett,  a  man  easily  the  first  among  his  equals,  physician,  surgeon,  —  in  army,  navy,  and  civil  life 
—  patriot,  orator,  statesman,  town  officer,  public  spirited  citizen,  was  the  first  Worshipful  Master  of  King  Solomon’s 
Lodge  by  the  free  and  unanimous  choice  of  his  associates —  1783.  Joseph  Cordis,  the  princely  merchant,  was  the 
second  Master,  and  Major  William  Calder,  the  popular  mechanic  and  military  engineer,  was  the  third." 
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Excerpts  from  Grand 

“Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge  Assembled  in  Ample  Form, 

Present. 

M:  W;  John  Warren  Esqr  G: 

R:  W:  John  Lowell  Esqr  J); 

Timothy  Whiting  jun.  Esq.  S: 
Thomas  Edwards  Esq:  J; 

Haul  Revere  Esqr:  S: 

Newton  Brailsford,  J: 

Aaron  Dexter  G: 

Jno  J ackson  G : 

William  Hawes  G: 

William  Scollay, 

John.  Jutau, 

Isaac  Snow, 

William  Little, 

Josiah  Bartlett, 


L. 

Lodge  Records 

Friday  Eveng  6th  June  1788  at  the  Bunch  of  Grapes. 


M. 

G: 

G: 

G: 

G: 

G: 


M. 

W. 

W.  Pro  Temp 
I).  do 
1). 

Treasr 

Secy 

Stewd 

Samuel  Swan, 

Elisha  Porter,  (Brig:  Gen!:) 
Itenja  Frothingham, 

William  Calder, 

Michael  Ncwhail. 


"Grand  Lodge  being  Opened  agreeably  to  the  Direction  of  the  Most  Worshipfull,  and  the  Lodges  being  Called 
Over  bv  the  Secy  the  following  were  Represented,  Rising  States,  Massachusetts,  Trinity,  St  Patrick,  King  Solomon, 
Hampshire,  Frederick. 

"A  Petition  of  Stephen  Kevcs  of  North  Star  Lodge  was  Read,  anil  Referred  to  the  next  quarterly  Communication. 

“A  Letter  from  Eldad  Lewis  was  Read,  and  Referred  to  the  next  Communication. 

"On  motion,  Voted  unanimously.  That  Essex,  Amity,  United  States,  Unity,  St  Peters,  and  Tyrian  Lodges  be 
Erased  from  the  Grand  Lodge  Books  agreeably  to  the  Resolution  of  the  last  quarterly  Communication  .  .  .  Voted 
Unamy,  That  there  lie  a  Committee  of  three  (Brothers  Edwards,  Dexter  &  Scollay  were  chosen)  to  write  to  the  several 
Lodges  and  inform  them,  that  they  are  accordingly  Erased  from  the  Grand  Lodge  Books. 

“Voted  Unany,  That  the  further  Consideration  of  the  delinquent  Lodges  be  Referred  to  the  next  Meeting  of  the 
Grand  Lodge.  Grand  Lodge  proceeded  to  the  Choice  of  Grand  Officers  for  the  ensuing  Year,  When  the  following  were 
chosen.  M:  W:  John  Warren  Esq:  G:  M  who  declined  accepting  the  choice.  Whereupon  the  M:  W:  M:  M:  Hays 
Esq:  was  Unanimously  chosen  G:  M.  and  being  informed  of  the  choice  by  a  Respectable  Committee  he  testified  his 
Acceptance  of  the  Same. 

j; 

J  : 

G: 

G: 

S: 

J : 


Brig 


Doct  Josiah  Bartlett 
:  Genl  Elisha  l’orter 
Doct:  Aaron  Dexter 
John  Jackson 
William  Calder 
Norton  Brailsford 
William  Hawes) 
John  I’oit  ) 
Itenja  Frothingham 
Josiah  Waters, 


G:  W. 

G:  W. 

Treasr 
Secy 
G:  I). 

G:  I). 

Grand  Stewards. 

G:  Swd  Bea. 

G:  Marshall. 

"On  Motion.  Voted  L’nany,  Tli.it  tiic  Thanks  of  tins  G:  Lodge  be  presented  to  the  M:  Worshipfull  John  Warren, 
Esqr  G :  M.  for  his  Faithful!  and  Uuremitled  Services  Render’d  the  Grand  Lodge.  A  N  ote  of  Thanks  was  also  pres- 
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ented  to  Timothy  Whiting  junr  Esqr  S:  G:  W: 

“Tuesday  the  24  Instant  was  by  Unanimous  Consent  appointed  for  the  installation  of  the  Grand  Officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  at  Hunch  of  Grapes,  6  o  Clock  I* :  M." 

"Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge  Assembled  in  Ample  Form,  (being  quarterly  Communication)  Thursday  Eveg  4  June 
1789  at  the  Hunch  of  Grapes. 


Present. 
M:  W:  M:  M:  Hays  Esq 
R:  W:  Josiah  Ilarilctt 
I<:  W:  Win  Scollay 
Will  Cahlcr 
Norton  Hrailsford 
Aaron  Dexter 
Jno  Jackson 
Josiah  Waters 
Uenja  Frothingham 
John  Lowell 
Paul  Revere 
Amos  Lincoln 
Israel  Jones 
Wm  Little 
Sami  Swan 


G:  Master. 


S: 

J: 

S: 

J: 


W. 

w. 

1). 

D. 


G 
G 
G 
G: 

G:  Treas: 

G:  Secy 
G:  Marshall 
G:  S:  bearer 

P:  J):  G:  M. 
Jno  Jutau 
Mathew  Clark 
Isaac  Snow 
Sami  W.  Hunt 
Henja  Homans. 


“Grand  Lodge  being  Opened  in  Form,  and  the  Lodges  called  over  by  the  Secy  the  following  were  represented, 
Rising  States  by  Ilro:  Revere,  Mass:  Lodge  by  Bro:  Scollay,  Warren  by  Bro:  Hunt,  St  .Patrick  by  Bro:  Homans, 
Wooster  by  Bro:  Hrailsford,  King  Solomon  by  Bro:  Snow,  Hampshire  by  Bro:  Hunt,  Friendship  by  Bro:  Jones, 
Frederick  by  Bro:  Little. 

“On  Motion — Voted,  That  the  Grand  Lodge  now  proceed  to  the  Choice  of  Gd  Officers  for  the  Year  ensuing.  On 
counting  the  Votes,  it  appeared  that  John  Warren  Esq:  was  Elected  G:  Master.  Voted,  that  a  Committee  of  three 
(Bro:  Bartlett,  Bradford  &  Jutau  were  chosen)  wait  on  Bro:  Warren  Sc  acquaint  him  of  his  Appointment  to  the  Chair. 
The  Committee  proceeded,  &  Reported,  that  Bror  Warren  returned  thanks  for  the  Honor  done  him  in  this  Choice — but 
his  Situation  in  Hussiness  necessarily  Obliged  him  to  decline  Accepting  it. 

"At  a  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge  at  Concert  Hall  in  Boston  on  the  festival  of  St  John  the  Baptist 
June  24th  1790. 

Present. 

Grand  Master. 


M.  W.  M.  M.  Hays 
R.  W.  Paul  Revere 
R.  W.  Thos  Edwards 
R.  W.  Aaron  Dexter 
Wm  Little 
Jos.  Laughton 
Norton  Hrailsford 
Wm  Calder 
Amos  Lincoln  ScJ 
B.  Homans 
Sam.  Bradford 
Jona  Freeman 


Dep.  C.  Master. 
Scnr  G.  Warden 
Junr  G  Warden 
Grand  Treasurer 
Grand  Secy 
Senr  G.  Deacon 
Junr  G.  Deacon 
G.  Stewds 


G.  Martial 
G.  Sword  Bearer, 

with  several  past  Grand  Officers,  the  Representatives  of  the  particular  Lodges,  &  about  fifty  other  Brethren. 

"The  most  worshipfull  Grand  Master  reported  that  Bro.  Josiah  Bartlett  of  Charlestown  was  appointed  to  deliver 
the  address  in  compliance  with  the  vote  of  the  lc'th  inst  and  that  he  now  attends  for  that  purpose. 

"After  the  address  the  Brethren  were  called  to  refreshment,  &  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  true  masonic  festivity. 
"Voted  that  the  Grand  Master,  Bro.  Revere,  Scollay  &  Bradford  be  a  committee  to  wait  upon  Bro.  Bartlett  with 
the  thanks  of  the  Grand  Lodge  for  his  services  this  day,  &  request  a  Cojipy  of  his  address  for  the  use  of  the  Grand 
Lodge. 

"The  Lodge  was  then  closed." 


Excerpt  from  King  Solomon’s  Lodge  Records 

‘At  a  Meeting  of  King  Solomon’s  Lodge  in  ample  Form  assembled  at  Warren  Hall  June  24th  1788  being  the 


F'estival  of  Saint  John  the  Evangelist 

“The  Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge  being  present 


Officers  took  place,  after  which 
Present  Right  Worsh’l: 


the  Grand  Lodge  was  opened,  and  an  Installation  of  the  Grand 


the  Grand  Lodge  being  closed,  King  Solomon's  Lodge  was  open'd. 


1 

Isaac  Snow 

M. 

2 

Eliph’t  Newell 

Sam'l  Swan,  Juu'r. 

S.  W. 

3 

J.  W. 

4 

Jos.  Cordis 

1  reas'r, 

5 

It.  Frothingham 

Scc'y. 

6 

Abner  Rumrill 

S.  1). 

7 

John  Goodw  n 

J.  D. 

3 

John  Edmunds 

St’d. 

9 

Josiah  Bartlett 

P.  M. 

10 

Will’m  Calder 

P.  M. 

11 

Caleb  Swan 

12 

Charles  C.  Russell 

INVITED  GUESTS 
His  Honor  Benj'a  Lincoln.  Esq’r. 

The  Rev’d  Mess’rs:  Sam’l  Parker 

-  Montague 

John  Eliot 
— - -  Rowland 

Capt.  Thomas  Hains,  Representative  of  Charlestown 
Parish  Committee 

Hon.  Nat  Gorham,  Esq’r.  Deacons  John  Larkin 

Rich’d  Carey,  Esq'r.  Thomas  Miller 

VISITING  BRETHREN  FROM  SUNDRY  LODGES 


M. 

VV. 

13 

M.  M.  Hays,  G.  Master 

33 

Mr.  Minott 

14 

l*crez  Morton,  I).  G.  M. 

34 

Will’m.  Donnison 

M. 

w. 

15 

John  Cutler,  Esq'r. 

35 

Nat  Ilalch 

16 

Samuel  Dunn 

36 

Col.  Henry  Jackson 

17 

Paul  Revere,  Esq’r. 

37 

Winslow  Warren 

IS 

Aaron  Dexter,  Esq. 

38 

John  Scollay 

19 

William  Little 

39 

Henry  Laughton 

20 

John  Devcrall 

40 

Joseph  Russell 

21 

-  Kahler 

4  I 

Mr.  Hawes 

22 

Josiah  Waters,  Esq’r. 

42 

Joshua  Eaton 

23 

Amos  \\  indship 

43 

Mannaseh  Marston 

24 

Joseph  Boyd 

44 

Paul  Revere,  Jttn’r. 

25 

George  Bright 

45 

John  Jut. in,  l\M|’r. 

26 

C'apt.  Western 

46 

Col.  Samuel  Brailloid 

27 

Mr.  Rogers 

47 

Matthew  Clark 

28 

Mess's  Obcmeiil 

48 

llenj'a  1 1  iteliboru,  Esq’r. 

29 

Poircc 

49 

Samuel  Hunt 

30 

Nebon 

50 

Mr.  F'recman 

' 
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31 

32 


51 

52 


Norton  Brailsford 
Mr.  Calf 


Col.  Tyler 
Steph'n  Gorham 

53  David  Goodwin. 

Fifty-three  Masons,  Ten  Invited  Guests,  Four  Tylers,  and  Six  Musicians;  making  in  all  Seventy-three  Persons. 

“A  Procession  being  form'd  in  the  Hall,  proceeded  to  the  Meeting  House,  with  Mitsick  playing,  where  Divine 
Service  was  performed  by  the  Rov'd.  Messrs.  Parker  anil  Montague  after  the  Episcopal  Manner,  after  which  a  public 

Collection  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Poor  of  Charlestown  when  the  Sum  of  £9 -5-6  was  collected - after 

which  the  Procession  return'd  to  the  hall  where  an  Elegant  Entertainment  was  provided  and  the  Afternoon  was  spent 
in  innocent  Festivity. 

"Those  Persons  who  were  not  Masons  having  retir'd,  the  Lodge  then  proceeded  to  pass  the  following  Vote,  viz. — 

‘‘Voted — that  a  Committee  of  Seven  consisting  of  the  Right  Worsh'l  Master  of  King  Solomon's  Lodge,  the  Most 
Worsh'l  M.  M.  Hays,  Esq’r.,  R.  \V.  Josiah  liartlett,  Esq'r.,  K.  \V.  Joseph  Cordis,  Esq’r.,  R.  \V.  Paul  Revere,  Esq’r., 
Mr.  Nath'l  iialch,  and  the  M.  \V.  John  Cutter,  Esq'r.,  be  Raised  to  wait  upon  the  Kcv’d.  Samuel  Parker,  and  present 
him  with  the  Thanks  of  the  Lodge  for  his  learned  and  Elegant  Sermon  deliver'd  this  Day  at  their  request  and  to 
desire  a  Copy  of  the  Same  for  the  Press. 

"Voted — that  the  Thanks  of  the  Lodge  be  given  to  Mr.  Oliver  Holden,  and  Gentlemen  S;  Ladies,  who  compose 
the  Singing  Society  of  this  Town,  for  their  Services  this  Day,  fc  that  the  Secretary  furnish  him  with  a  copy  of  this 
Vote.” 


SECTION  M. 

Excerpts  from  King  Solomon's  Lodge  Records 

"Nov.  11,  1794.  It  was  Voted,  That  Brothers  Josiah  liartlett,  John  Soley  (\Y.  M  ),  Eliphalct  Newell,  William 
Cahier  (Treasurer),  and  David  Stearns  be  a  committee  to  erect  a  Monument  in  Mr.  Russell’s  pasture  (provided  the 
land  can  be  procured),  such  as  in  their  opinion  will  do  honor  to  the  Lodge,  in  memory  of  our  late  Brother,  the  Most 
Worshipful  JOSEPH  WARREN:  that  they  be  authorized  to  draw  upon  the  treasurer  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
same;  and  that,  when  the  Monument  is  finished,  they  report  their  doings  to  the  Lodge. 


"Dec.  2,  1 794.  The  committee  to  whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of  erecting  a  Monument  in  memory  of  Brother 
JOSEPH  WARREN  made  a  report,  as  follows: — 

“'That  they  first  waited  upon  the  Hon.  James  Russell  for  his  permission  to  proceed;  and  that  he  generously 
offered  a  deed  of  as  much  land  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  purpose.  They  then  proceeded  to  erect  a  Tuscan  Pillar, 
eighteen  feet  square,  and  fenced  around  to  protect  it  from  injury.  On  the  top  of  the  pillar  is  placed  a  Gilt  Urn,  with 
the  initials  and  age  of  Dr.  WARREN,  enclosed  in  the  Square  and  Compasses.  On  the  southwest  side  of  the  pedestal 
is  the  following  inscription,  in  stone: — 

ERECTED  A.  D.  1794, 

BY 

KING  SOLOMON'S  LODGE  OF  FREEMASONS. 

Constituted  at  Charlestown,  17S3, 

In  Memory  of 

MAJOR-GENERAL  JOSEPH  WARREN, 
and  his  Associates, 

Who  were  slain  on  this  memorable  spot  June  17,  1775. 

‘None  but  they  who  set  a  just  value  upon  the  blessings  of  Liberty  arc  worthy  to  enjoy  her.'* 
vain  we  toiled;  in  vain  we  fought;  we  bled  in  vain, — if  you  our  offspring  want  valor  to  repel  the  assaults  of  her  invaders.’* 

Charlestown  settled  1628;  burnt  1775;  re-built  1776. 

The  enclosed  land  given  by  Hon.  James  Russell. 

‘The  committee  beg  leave  to  recommend  that  the  R  W.  Master  be  directed  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Russell  a  deed  of 
the  land,  and  to  petition  the  General  Court  (through  their  Representative  of  the  town)  to  confirm  the  grant  of  the 
land  to  the  Lodge,  and  to  authorize  him  and  his  successors  to  sue  for  damages,  or  otherwise  punish  any  person  or 
persons  who  may  destroy  or  injure  the  Monument.  They  further  recommend,  that  the  Monument  be  placed  under  the 
immediate  care  of  the  Master  and  Wardens  for  the  time  being,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  visit  the  spot  as  occasion 
may  require,  and  to  keep  it  in  complete  repair,  at  the  expense  of  the  Lodge,  forever.’ 

"The  foregoing  report  was  unanimously  accepted,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Lodge  were  presented  to  the  committee 
for  their  attention  to  the  business  committed  to  their  charge. 

"Voted,  That  the  Lodge  proceed  this  day  to  dedicate  the  Monument  which  by  the  report  of  their  committee,  hath 
been  erected. 

“At  two  o'clock  P.  M.,  a  procession,  conducted  by  R.  W.  Br.  William  Calder  (Major  of  Artillery,  Third  Brigade, 
First  Division),  was  formed  at  Warren  Hall,  consisting  of  the  members  of  the  Lodge  and  other  brethren  in  town, 
the  Magistrates,  Selectmen,  Minister  and  Deacons,  Town  Treasurer  and  Clerk,  the  Parish  Officers,  Officers  of  the 
Artillery  Company,  Militia  Officers,  Citizens  who  have  borne  military  commissions,  the  Trustees  and  Scholars  of  the 
Public  Schools. 

"The  procession,  preceded  by  a  band  of  music,  walked  in  solemn  silence  to  the  hill,  where  a  circle  was  formed 
round  the  Pillar;  and  an  appropriate  and  solemn  dedicatory  Address  was  delivered  by  the  R.  W.  Master  of  the  Lodge, 

Bro.  John  Soley,  Jr. 

“After  the  Address,  nine  minute-guns  were  discharged,  by  a  detachment  of  Captain  Smith's  Artillery  Company, 
with  the  flag  displayed  half-mast  high. 

“The  procession  then  returned  to  the  Hall,  where,  after  a  solemn  Dirge,  an  elegant  Eulogy  on  General  WARREN 
was  delivered  by  R.  W.  Br.  Josiah  Bartlett,  and  the  ceremonies  were  concluded  with  the  following  toast:  'May  the 
fragrance  of  a  good  report,  like  a  sprig  of  Cassia,  bloom  over  the  grave  of  every  departed  brother!' 

“The  cost  of  the  Monument  was  about  five  hundred  dollars. 


"March  16,  1795.  In  consequence  of  a  representation  that  damage  had  been  done  to  the  Monument  lately  erected 
by  this  Lodge,  it  was  Voted,  That  the  committee  who  were  appointed  to  superintend  the  building  thereof  be  directed 
to  make  any  alterations  which  they  may  judge  necessary  for  its  preservation. 

“June  24,  1796.  A  committee  was  chosen  to  fence  out  a  road  to  the  Monument  lately  erected. 

“May  27,  1825.  A  communication  was  received  front  the  M.  W.  Grand  Lodge,  requesting  this  Lodge  to  assist  the 
Grand  Lodge  on  the  1 7 tit  June,  in  laying  the  corner-stone  of  a  magnificent  Monument  intended  to  he  erected  on 
Bunker  Hill.  The  Lodge  voted  to  attend,  and  to  present  on  that  occasion  to  our  illustrious  Brother,  General 
LAFAYETTE,  a  gold-mounted  cane  made  from  a  piece  of  one  of  the  Cedar  Posts  of  the  original  Monument. 


“When,  in  1825,  King  Solomon's  Lodge  presented  the  original  Monument,  with  the  land  on  which  it  stood,  to  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association,  there  was  an  assurance  given  to  the  Lodge  that  some  trace  of  the  existence  of 
the  former  structure  should  be  preserved.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Lodge  to  place  a  marble  tablet,  suitably  in¬ 
scribed,  in  the  interior  of  the  present  Monument;  but,  after  mature  deliberation,  it  was  determined  to  substitute  a 
miniature  Monument.  This  was  accordingly  procured,  and  is  an  exact  model  of  the  original  Monument  erected  by 
the  Lodge  in  1794.  It  was  constructed  by  one  of  the  best  artists  lit  the  country,  of  the  finest  Italian  marble.  Includ¬ 
ing  the  granite  pedestal  on  which  it  Mauds,  it  is  about  nine  feet  in  height.  By  permission  of  the  Association,  and  in 
compliance  with  the  assurance  formerly  given  to  the  Lodge,  the  model  is  placed  on  the  lloor  of  the  inner  chamber  of 
the  well  room  of  the  present  obelisk,  directly  in  front  of  the  entrance  door. 

“In  addition  to  the  original  inscription,  there  is  on  the  model  the  following :-- 

“'Ibis  is  an  exact  model  of  the  lust  Monument  erected  on  Bunker  Hill,  which,  with  the  land  on  which  it  stood 

'General  Warren's  Oration  at  the  OKI  South  Church,  Boston,  March  5,  1772. 
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was  given,  A.  D.  1825,  by  King  Solomon’s  Lodge  of  this  own,  to  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association,  that  they 
might  erect  upon  its  site  a  more  imposing  structure.  The  Association,  in  fulfilment  of  a  pledge  at  that  time  given, 
have  allowed,  in  their  imperishable  obelisk,  this  model  to  be  inserted,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  by  King  Solomon’s 
Lodge,  June  2-1  th  A.  D.  1845’.” 


SECTION*  N. 

Kev.  Arthur  Wilmot  Ackerman  writes:  “On  Aug.  29,  1800,  William  Calder,  Gentleman,  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  ‘One  thousand  dollars,’  deeded  to  the  United  States  of  America,  property  in  Charlestown,  described  as 
■beginning  on  a  proprietors  way,  bounded  south  on  land  of  Ebcnezer  Breed  to  law  water  mark,  in  the  direction  of  the 
fence  now  stands,  then  westerly  to  the  land  of  Mrs.  Henley,  north  on  the  land  of  said  Henley,  to  the  land  of  Kichurd 
Boylston,  eastcvardly  on  said  Boylston  4  rods  &  20  links,  then  north  on  said  Boylston  to  above  mentioned  proprietors 
way,  then  on  said  way  to  first  mentioned  bounds;  containing  two  acres  and  a  half.’  This  was  one  of  the  first  pieces  of 
property  bought  by  the  United  States  for  a  Navy  Yard.  Justin  Winsor,  in  his  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  says  that 
the  first  legislation  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  government  dock  yard  is  found  in  a  resolve  reported  from  the 
Naval  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Jan.  25,  1797,  recommending  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose. 
The  following  spring  a  Navy  Department  was  established,  and  Hon.  Benjamin  Stoddert,  of  Maryland,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  in  writing  to  the  l’resident,  referred  to  the  conditions  at  Boston  as  ‘too  dangerous,'  ’the  old  yard’  being  private 
property,  too  small,  and  surrounded  by  wooden  houses,  but  'at  Charlestown,  there  is  a  ver  jg. proper  situation  for  a 
building  yard;  but  the  ground  can  not  be  obtained  for  les-,  than  eighteen  thousand  dollars;'  yet  he  advised  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  dockyard  at  Boston  ‘notwithstanding  the  high  price  that  must  be  paid  lor  the  grounds.’  Mr.  Humphrey, 
a  naval  constructor,  after  an  extended  examination  of  the  harbors  as  far  cast  as  Portland  and  Wiscasset,  reported 
that  ‘he  could  find  nowhere  within  a  convenient  distance  of  Boston  a  situation  so  eligible  in  all  respects  as  Charles¬ 
town'  and  recommended  the  purchase  of  23  acres  at  Charlestown  for  $  1 9.350.00.  which  was  about  $.841.00  per  acre. 
Ultimately,  43  acres  were  bought  lor  dockyard  purposes,  which  cost  $39,214.00,  which  was  about  $912.00  per  acre. 
The  first  appropriation  recognizing  the  existence  of  the  Navy  Yard  was  made  Mar.  1,  1801,  when  $500,000.00  was 
appropriated  for  expenses  upon  six  74-gun  ships  and  for  ‘completing  navy  yards.’ 

“William  Calder  sold  his  land  lor  $400  per  acre,  which  is  less  than  half  the  price  recommended  by  Mr.  Humphrey. 
It  is  apparent  that  this  action  was  of  definite  assistance  to  the  government  in  the  creation  of  a  Navy  Yard  at  Chailes- 
town  and  a  substantial  contribution  to  its  ultimate  cost.  If  he  had  received  the  average  price  paid  tor  the  43  acres  he 
would  have  realized  $2,2S0.0U  instead  of  $1,000.  Further,  he  deeded  his  property  to  the  Government  outright  without 
reservation,  whereas  it  appears  that  others  insisted  upon  reservations  which  have  since  become  a  source  of  incon¬ 
venience  and  misunderstanding.” 


At  an  adjourned  Town  Meeting  held  at  Charlestown  31  Mar.  1800,  Josiah  Bartlett,  moderator,  the  following  report 
was  read: 

We  the  subscribers  appointed  by  the  town  of  Charlestown  to  appraise  the  several  lots  of  land  contemplated  for  a 
Dock  and  Navy  Yard,  have  attended  that  service  and  beg  leave  to  report  accordingly: 


.4  cs. 

k. 

Rods 

Dollars 

Point  Pasture 

3 

0 

36 

900 

Eben.  Breed's 

Near  the  Rope  Walk 

8 

0 

12 

3200 

Dam  Pasture 

9 

2 

4 

3600 

Marsh 

2 

0 

8 

2  80 

Aaron  Putnam’s  Pastures 

4 

0 

26 

1650 

William  Calder's  Pasture 

2 

2 

900 

Richd.  Bovlston's  Pasture 

1 

2 

20 

550 

Kath.  Henley's  Pasture 

3 

1 

39 

1100 

Stearns  or  Parkin's  Marsh 

3 

0 

3 

500 

John  Harris'  Pasture 

6 

2 

12500 

-  $25,180 

Voted — To  accept  the  report  of  the  appraisers. 

The  Selectmen  reported  that  they  would  not  prevail  on  the  proprietors  to  alter  the  price  of  their  land  from 
what  they  gave  in  on  the  29th  inst. 

Voted — That  the  proprietors  of  the  land  be  asked  whether  they  will  consent  to  have  their  land  appraised  by  indifferent 
persons  appointed  by  government  and  themselves. 

The  question  was  then  put  to  them  by  the  moderator: 

Mr.  lireede  answered  in  the  negative.  Aaron  Putnam.  William  Calder,  Richard  Boylston,  Katherine  Henley, 
V.  W.  Larkin  answered  in  the  affirm.  Mr.  John  Harris  answered  in  the  negative. 

Voted — That  those  gentlemen  who  answered  in  the  negative  be  asked  whether  they  will  fix  the  lowest  price  that  they 
are  willing  to  take  for  their  land. 
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Certificate  of  Town  Election -  William  Calder.  Captain 

Militia  Law  3d  March  I7S1 
Hon.  Nathaniel  Gorham.  Moderator 
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Tbit  being  the  week  for  the  Supremejudicial 
Court  to  fit  at  Cambridge,  his  Excellency  the 
Covemour  thought  tit  to  order  a  military  force 
to  be  (enabled  lor  the  purpole  of  defending 
the  Court.  Three  regiments  of  the  Middlde.t 
militia,  ccmsjnded  oy  Colonels  Grant,  Ery- 
ant  atld  Lamfnn,  were  calle  1  for  upon  this  oe - 
eafion.  Ma  jor  Crider's  artillery  from  Chasid 
tow  n.  Major  brown's,  from  Leimgton,  and 
Major  Snckney’s,  Irom  EiFlerica,  were  alto 
called  upon,  and  Cape.  Kent's  new  railed  com¬ 
pany  of  artillery,  from  Watertown.  The  ala¬ 
crity  difeovered  by  both  the  officers  and  men, 
of  all  thefe  corps, and  the  fullnefj  of  tbeir  num¬ 
bers,  is  a  fuflicient  proof  ol  their  attachment  to 
the  Condi  utiorr,  as  well  as  admuiifirniicn  cf 
government.'  His  Eicellcncy,  Irom  regard 
to  the  conrtnaeace  of  the  people,  had  ordered 

tkra  to  elclcty  th-Tr  mirth  tfll  TVrf’day  rsora- 
Jag,  excepting  the  Aliened  artillery,  who,  on 
iaccocnt  of  their  dii'lime-.'and  the  nature  cf 
that  branch  of  ferviee,  werd  not  prevented 
from"  indulging  their  afdur-  'i’iiey  mjrcheJ 
Pa  Monday  in  a  fnow  norm  the  whole  dif- 
Omce  tram  Billerica  tu  Cambridge,  On  Turf- 
day  ihe  rrt.hti*  voare  etbntimuUy  pouring  fa 
frelh  companies,  vtlucD.  evua  the  companies 
of  artillery  that  woe  mentioned,  formed  an 
army  of  near  two  thoufand  men,  under  that 
ndlivtand  able  ofierr,  Major-Genertl  Brooks, 
Un  d«v  foch  prOtcslion,  the  Supreme  judicial 
Court  opened  with  the  ufual  lormt,  aod  cot  a 
fogle  iafurgsnt  dared  appear  to  oppufe  Lhrm. 
In  the  afternoon  the  troops  were  marched 
through  the  Iowa  in  the  following  order, --- 
Kent's  company  preceded  the  General,  who 
j  war  followed  by  tne  oilier  companies  nt  arid- 
lei  y.  .uni  thefe  by  the  regiment,  of  infantry. — 
In  the  evening,  the  Gmcrnour's  intention  «d 
reviewing  the  fionps  on  WeJnclday,  was  an* 
nounced  tn  she  General,  who  immeJEtely 
proceeded,  wiili  liii  uiual  attention  and  jtidg. 
menl,  to  male-  the  necctfaiy  arrangement. — 
In  the  morning  of  WednelJay,  the  General 
having  given  ihe  proper  orders,  fent  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  the  Supreme  Court,  requcAmg  ilieir 
company  el  the  review  of  the  troop,  which 
j  hdd  been  called  Out  tor  their  defence.  Ily 
•  noon,  the  line  was  formed,  confiding  of  the 
|  feveral  torps  of  Middlc/et  militia  and  artil- 
]  Itry.  beforg  rf.iiancratesj,  and  alio  of  the  fol- 
|  lowing  Corps  from  the  hrft  divifmn,  who  were 
ordered  by  h'v  Eatcileney  to  march  to  Cam- 
!  kndge.  in  order  for  review  with  the  troops 
J  there  jiTcpbled,  fir..  The  ancient  and  lionour- 
|  nblc  Artillery  campany,  under  Major  Dell  ; 
I  l.ieut.  Cal.  Bradford's  independent  Cadets  ; 
j  Copt.  O'.if’s  L.'clil- Irfanlry,  and  MrjorGibbs’s 
|  Ligbt-Hcrfe  :  Major  Spionei  r  mnipanv  nt 
I  Artillery,  fra  il  P.  6ihuiy,  and  Col.  li  idlani's 
I  Aridlciy  from  Dorchcher.  h'ul  10  the  Ce- 


|  neral  was  the  Light •  Horie,  on  the  right  swing, 
j  To  ihe  left  of  the  Horie  weirdie  independent 
I  Cadcti,  then  the  Light- Infantry  ;  next  to 
thefe  were  placed  the  AiiidSry  ;  on  the  le.t 
of  Ihi  artillery,  was  the  fill  irg'incnl  of  In¬ 
fantry,  commanded  by  Col.  Grant  ;  oo  their  | 
left  the  third  regiment,  under  Col.  Larrfon  ;  j 
and  on  the  left  of  the  whole,  the  lucnnd  icgt-  t 
niCnt.  undci  Col.  Bryant.  ABnut  one  o'clock  | 
hit  Eerullency  amvfdat  the  Univerlily,  ac-  i 
comp-vied  by  the  honourehlt  the  Council,  by  j 
the  l'rcnefi  and  Dutch  Cunfuls,  and  feveral  | 
other  gentlemen  in  the  civil  and  military  line.  j 
Heie  ihey  w  eie  joined  by  the  Judges  and  oth-  | 

1  cets  n!  the  Court.  nmJ  the  pni.cipd  inhabitants  I 
j  of  tlic  tnc-n.  His  Excellency  being  inloirr.cd  I 
,  bv  Cfl.  Hull,  who  chrartnlly  undertook  and  j 
^  wall  great  Ikdl  e:ct utrcl  the  o.iicc  ul  Ai'ju-  ( 

|  tant-Centr.al,  that  tlie  troops  weie  in  reaJi- 
[  nefs,  p‘o:<'-ded  10  the  review,  atiendvJ  by  the  i 
utulLmcn  in  procefl  ■  n.  | 

On  Ins  wav  to  the  parade,  his  Ljccllcncy  1 
receivcJ  a  federal  I'.ilutc  from  Major  Spooner’s 
Artillery.  The  Goscrnrur,  niter  the  labile,  j 
reviewed  the  troops,  whole  ordei  and  military 
arrjngtmc’i*,  gave  him,  ;mJ  the  gentlemen 
attending  him,  the  hiohclt  fatisf.nfiion.  His 
Evcijlen,y  anJ  Svtu,  ihen  went  to  the  Court- 
Habile,  and  i evicted  the  ti oops  on  their  march 
i  '-to  the  tow  n,  from  whence  they  immedut  Jy 
returned  io  Hie  parade.  Here  she  feveral  ! 
curp,  w-ure  lormed  into  folid  columns,  s\hen  i 
Iiis  Excellency  delivered  to  ihem.lhe  follow  inr  , 
animated  ami  elegant  adJrel,,  which  was 
anfwcved  by  three  cheat*  Irom  the  whole 
army. 

Gror// m.n  tf  t/'t  Mi/ilia, 

TH5,revicw  I  havejuft  had  of  fo  refpeflab’.e 
I  a  body  ol  the  militia,  aiforjs  me  ihe  ancvreit 
i  pleilure.  That  pliofure  is  enhanced  by  :lie 
j  cor.fideratkm,  that  in  the  neighbourhood,  a 
much  larger  body  of  militia,  i,  now  in  readi- 
!  nefs  to  join  this  body,  at  the  fhnrtcrt  notice, 
for  the  important  purpole  of  ftippurting,  Irea  j 
I  and  imcontrouled.tbe  .ndminiilralicn  oljultice  :  ' 
and  other  bodies  of  militia,  had  there  been  | 
occafion, would  chearfully,  and  with  tlie  ptmolt  I 
alaciitv,  have  appeared  tor  the  Lime  purpnfe.  j 

This  generalandlpirired  difpolition,  m  every  I 
clafs  of  citizens,  tofupport  thjt  admimltraimn,  ] 
in  thefupport  of  which  is  involved  the  fupport  i 
of  the  conllitution,  the  laws  and  government  j 
of. the  Commonwealth,  mull  convince  thole  | 
ptrfons;  who  are  engaged  in  the  nefarious  : 
plan  of  over-turning  them,  that  then  hale  at¬ 
tempts,  Will  prove  abortive  ;  and  at  tlie  fame 
time,  bring  upon  t*-cir  own  heads,,  the  dcitruc- 
tion  theymeJitatc  againfl  the  Common  wealth. 

Influenced  by  vnur  example,  an  example 
worthy  of  univcrlal  adoption,  the  good  feme 
ol  the  people  of  this  Comuionwcalth,  and  their 


regard  for  tbeir  own  happinefs,  mull  on  due 
reflection,  excite  them  to  reprobate  and  pre¬ 
vent  all  proceedings,  that  have  a  tendency  to 
obflrufl  iurtice  :  to  interrupt  the  due  execution 
ol  the  laws  ;  or  in  any  inllance,  contravene 
our  excellent  conflitution  of  government,  fram¬ 
ed  under  their  authority,  and  which  they  have, 
with  fo  much  vifdom,  adopted.. 

Thar  conllitution  it  is  their  duty, and  equally  . 
their  intereA,  to  defend,  as  well  agair.ll  inter¬ 
nal  as  cxtern.il  foes  j  and  to  tliat  defence  tlie 
virtue  ol  our  patriotic  citizens,  if  July  in  cx- 
erc'ife,  is  abunJuntlr  adequate. 

••  Whin  djugcTi  ihrexi,  the  Pxtrioi'j  mind 
."  Swells  in  jwopomon  to  the  menaced  danger. " 

By  fuch  a  cunJucl.  our  enemies  of  every 
defeription  will  find,  that  their  machinations 
to  over-turn  th:  government,  can  produce  no 
other  c  Ac  ft ,  than  a  firmer  union  among  our- 
felves  ;  and  a  determination  to  difeover,  and 
bring  to  puinDimcni,  the  authors  of  thofc  ma¬ 
chinations,  and  all  other  J.fturbcr*  of  the 
public  f>e ace. 

Suth  a  rondufl  alfa,  will  demordlrate,  that 
wi  know  the  value  of  the  cor.ftitubon  ;  that 
vc  are  determined  to  fupport  it  ;  and  that  we 
are  not  urxJeferving  of  the  liberty  it  fecures  to 
us  ;  that  liberty,  and  that  conftitntion.for  which 
era  have  fo  aobly  contended  j  and  for  tLe  ob- 

ta'mirrg  of  wljich,  fo  rr.xrj  of  cur  e  ititetis  k»re{ 
with  a  patri'Xie  heioifm,  fned  their  blood- 
**  O  Jet  them  roriT  pcnlh  lt  y<n»f  han't*, 

“  Dux  j*iouuy  crirCffui  ibem  to  jour.c’iitJjrtn.** 

In  lb  at  cafe,  their  benedihiom  will  be  grate¬ 
fully  beAowed  on  thetr  fatliers  of  the  j-iclcn; 
generation,  until  time,  the  great  citir.guilhei, 
lhill  ilfell  ctpiie. 

Jt  is  with  pleasure,  gentlemen,  I  tale  tills 
opportunity  to  declare,  and  juflice  to  you  de¬ 
mands  the  declaration,  that  your  IpiiileJ  con- 
dufl  on  this  occafiou,  mciitx  the  appl.u-fc  of 
every  friend  to  the  conflitution..  As  one  of 
them,  and  nlfo  as  tbe  jkepreferjative  of  tliis 
Commonwealth,  I  rerx  give  veru,  buih  i  fliccrv 
anJ  folJiers,  my  warmed  thar.ks  tar  it  :  and 
among  Tour  odicert,  the  hbajof-Gcntral,  m 
p.uticulur,  is  juflly  enliiled  to  them, 

JAMES  UOWDOINE 

CatolriJfrt  Nov.  I,  I  G. _ 

d •, T h c  lliill  ol  the  oltLcrs,  aud  the  ready  obe¬ 
dience  ol  the  men,  (hewed  fuch  attaehment  to 
the  rovernmeiit,  and  pr.aicicncy  in  difeipline, 
as  mull  give  every  trictwt  to  his  country  the 
rnc il  fennbie  plialme.  • 

As  loon  as  the  review  was  over,  the  tro  >p 
were  JifT.illeel  toibeir  feveral  !.cnie>,  excepting 
Capt.  Kent’-  ntw-r.ufcJ  e'j  nptn>,  who  are  'aa 
remain  in  Cambrielge,  until  diimiiicd  by  liic 
Court. 

Tlie  oux.er  cf  troops  afl  mlxleJ  on  tins 
Sccalfon,  is  fuppofcJ  to  exceed  ihrc:  thowiar.J 
non. 
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St}r  fBoal  lOoraliipful 

(Brauit  tCuiiiK  of  Attrintt  ifrrr  attiJ  Arrcylrii  fflasmta 

nf  tfjr  (Camntmiuirallh  of  fHaosarljuofttfl 

iUajonU  Ertn^Lf, 

iiuotmt,  l.'ov.  6,  1928. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  sir: 

Your  letter  of  the  3rd  is  received.  Our  information 
regarding  william  Calder  is  purely  Masonic.  he  appears  first  as  a 

charter  member  of  King  Solomon’s  Lodge,  then  of  Charlestov.n,  in  1763.  Ke 
was  {.'.aster  of  the  Lodge  in  1785  and  1786,  and  again  in  1791  und  1792.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  regular  attendant  at  Grand  Lodge,  he  vas  in 
frequent  attendance  at  Grand  Lodge  and  appears  in  the  Proceedings  as  the 
substitute  for  vacant  Grand  Lodge  offices.  He  was  senior  Grand  Deacon 
in  1788,  and  junior  Grand  Deacon  in  179u  and  1791.  ‘He  was  appointed 
Grand  Marshal  in  Dec.  1794  for  the  ensuing  year.  His  last  recorded 
appearance  in  Grand  Lodge  vrus  June  24,  1795.  T7e  have  no  obituary 
notice  of  him  on  record.  it  is  possible  that  you  might  obtain  something 
from  the  records  of  King  Solomon’s  Lodge  by  consulting  the  secretary 
Heinn  F.  Toafohrde,  ,,'57  Rogers  Kve.,  '.Vest  Somerville,  mass. 

Your3  truly, 

•M. 

Grand  secretary. 


Qll.ct  ol  |S« 

(Srunll  &rfrftari| 


SERVICE  RECORD  OK  WII.LIAM  CALDER 

(•rand  Lodge  «»f  Masons -  Massachusetts 

Frederick  \V.  Hamilton.  Secretary 

Note:  At  the  celebration  of  the  One  Hundred  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  King  Solomon’s  Lodge,  27  October  1933,  Frederick  \V.  Hamilton. 
Grand  Secretary,  said,  in  ^peaking  of  the  founders  of  the  Lodge:  "I 
feel  quite  certain  that  William  Calder  was  raised  in  one  of  the  Army 
Lodges/'  which  he  then  described. 
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CHARTER  OF  KING  SOLOMON’S  LODGE  A. 

Signed  by  Paul  Revere 
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APPENDIX 


William’  Calder  ( Maj .  Jl’iUiam z,  Dr.  Robert'),  mariner  and  rigger,  born  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  1760, 
died  of  consumption  in  Boston  20  March  182+  and  was  buried  in  Copps  Hill  Burying  Ground  in  the  Vannever 
totnb  (No.  11,  owned  by  George  Vannever),  designated  as  11  Charter  Street,  lie  married  in  Boston,  4  June  1809, 
Elizabeth  (Stacey)  Lewis,  who  was  baptized  at  Marblehead  8  January  1786,  died  in  Boston  1+  June  1820, 
following  the  birth  of  her  son  James1  Calder  (who  died  25  June  1822),  and  was  buried  in  the  Copps  Ilill  Bury¬ 
ing  Ground  in  a  tomb  (No.  29,  owned  by  Bradley  Cummings  and  Simon  \V.  Robinson),  designated  as  29  Charter 
Street,  the  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Mary  (Jarvis)  Stacey  of  Marblehead.  {The  Independent  Chronicle  and  The 
Boston  Patriot,  17  June  1820). 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  life  of  William  Calder,  but  it  is  said  that  he  worked  for  Jacob  Rhoades,  a  boat 
builder,  and  l’aul  I’ratt,  a  housewriglit. 

In  1810  lie  was  living  on  Ship  Street  in  a  house  with  Richard  Hall,*  Daniel  Barrett,  and  Philip  Peak.  At  this 
time  his  brother,  Robert1  Calder,  lived  in  a  house  on  Ship  Street  with  Martin  Dedrick  [Pedrick].  Robert  Calder 
may  have  been  the  first  of  the  family  to  reside  on  that  street  and  William  may  have  settled  there  for  that  reason. 
Then,  too,  many  relatives  and  friends  of  the  Calder  family  had  settled  nearby. 

William  Calder  served  for  a  short  time  in  the  War  of  1812  as  a  member  of  Capt.  Elisha  Norcross’t  company, 
First  Regiment,  Third  Brigade.  Besides  this  active  service,  he  may  have  been  a  member  of  the  militia  during  in¬ 
active  service,  but  this  fact  cannot  be  determined  for  lack  of  State  records. 

Following  the  death  of  Mrs.  William  Calder,  the  children  were  taken  to  North  Chelsea  (now  Revere)  to  live 
with  Joseph  and  Mary  (Shillaber)  Harris,!  who  had  been  married  in  Boston  18  March  1820. 

In  August  1820  William  Calder  served  with  Paul  Pratt, §  constable  of  the  first  section  of  the  West  Watch 
House  (Boston  Record  Commissioners’  Reports,  No.  39).  This  was  an  event  of  little  importance  or  interest,  except 
that  it  was  customary  to  appoint  to  the  position  men  of  experience,  integrity,  and  good  repute.  The  military  ser¬ 
vice  which  William  Calder  had  seen  contributed  to  his  appointment. 

Children: 

l.  William,*  b.  in  1810;  m.  in  Boston,  in  1833,  Elizabeth  Lombard. 

it.  Robert,  b.  in  Boston  29  Feb.  1812.  (See  below.) 

lit.  Elizabeth,  b.  in  1S16;  d.  28  Aug.  1S91;  m.  in  Boston,  13  Dec.  1 S4 1 ,  William  R.  Towle  of  North  Chelsea, 
b.  in  Salem  22  Oct.  1 S 1 5. 

iv.  James,  b.  2  Feb.  1 S 1 9 :  d.  2  Aug.  1819.  (Buried  in  Bell  tomb.  Old  Ground  (3-17-2),  Copps  Ilill  Burying 
Ground.  A  Samuel  Bell  of  Boston  and  Salem  m.  at  Charlestown,  5  Feb.  1746/7,  Sarah  Calder,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Robert  and  Hannah  (Lawrence)  Calder.) 

v.  James,  d.  25  June  1822,  aged  1  year.  (Buried  in  Old  Ground  (4-24-1),  Copps  Hill  Burying  Ground.) 


Robert*  Calder  ( William ,*  Maj.  ITilliarn Dr.  Robert'),  of  North  Chelsea  (now  Revere),  Mass.,  house- 
wright,  mariner  (  1850),  superintendent  on  the  Eastern  Railroad  Company,  born  in  Boston  29  February  1812,  died 
at  Revere  6  January  1893.  lie  married  first,  at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  1  October  1835,  Elizabeth  Davis,  born  in  Boston 
30  May  1 S 1 5,  died  at  North  Chelsea  (notv  Revere)  17  February  1848,  daughter  of  Capt.  John  and  Mary  (Colby) 
Davis  of  Wiscasset,  Maine;  secondly,  21  November  1852,  Mary  Jane  Snell  of  Canton,  N.  Y.,  d.  14  October  1854; 
and  thirdly,  3  May  1864,  Elizabeth  F.  (Ross)  Hersom. 

Following  the  death  of  Elizabeth  (Davis)  Calder,  the  three  children  were  placed  with  other  families.  Robert 
Calder  and  Helen  Calder  were  sent  to  live  with  Isaac  Prattli  and  William  Marsena  Calder  found  a  home  in  the 
family  of  Samuel  Pratt.li 

In  18+9  Robert  Calder  was  among  the  first  of  those  who  left  Boston  by  the  way  of  Panama  to  seek  their  for¬ 
tunes  in  the  gold  fields  of  California.  Shortly  afterwards  he  returned  to  his  home,  only  to  make  the  tedious  trip  a 
second  time. 

He  always  delighted  in  telling  about  trudging,  as  a  boy,  from  North  Chelsea  to  Charlestown  when  the  corner 
stone  of  the  present  Bunker  Hill  Monument  was  laid,  to  see  Lafayette  and  to  hear  Daniel  Webster  make  his 
famous  speech.  He  also  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  a  birthday  every  fourth  year. 

As  a  man  he  was  reserved  and  strict,  but  he  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  He  was  also  very  patriotic.  He  had 
a  particular  interest  in  the  Navy  Yard,  where,  prior  to  1860,  his  cousin  worked,  and  he  claimed  that  if  the 
Government  should  ever  give  up  the  use  of  the  Navy  Yard  as  a  naval  base,  part  of  the  land  would  revert  to  his 
family  (See  Section  N,  p.  21). 

He  maintained  that  he  failed  to  share  in  his  grandfather’s  estate  because  other  members  of  the  family  had 
taken  unfair  advantage  of  his  family.  This  idea  was  always  a  source  of  vexation  to  him,  even  to  his  death. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  his  sons  endeavored  to  have  him  retire,  but  he  enjoyed  being  out  of  doors  and 
refused  to  stop  working.  1‘nknown  to  him,  the  sons  wrote  his  resignation  to  the  railroad  company.  When  he  found 
it  out,  he  was  very  much  disturbed,  but  finally  the  boys  persuaded  him  to  retire.  Just  before  he  died,  his  physician 
tried  diplomatically  to  impress  upon  him  the  seriousness  of  his  illness,  but  lie  refused  to  accept  the  verdict  and 
said  that  lie  felt  sure  he  would  get  well  again. 

Children  by  first  wife: 

i.  William  Marsena,5  Ii.  26  October  1837.  (Sec  below.) 

ii.  Elizabeth  Helen,  It.  17  September  1838;  m.  6  January  1864  Georoe  \V.  Boole,  son  of  Joseph  W.  Boole, 
in.  Robert  Augustus,  b.  22  April  1841;  <1  at  Bawtiicket,  R.  1.  8  February  1900;  m.  21  May  1803  Desire  S. 

Palmer,  b.  24  October  1843,  il.  at  Lynn  8  February  1896,  daughter  of  J.  S.  Palmer, 
iv.  Mary  Frances,  b.  1  November  1814;  d.  7  September  1817. 

v.  Mary  Ann  Frances,  b.  21  November,  1847;  d.  19  February  1818. 

Children  by  second  wife: 
vi.  Child,  d.  young. 

Children  by  third  wife: 

vti.  Wai.tir  L.,  b.  5  February  1865;  m.  11  April  1894  Annie  G.  Wells,  daughter  of  William  and  Dianilia 
(  Siegel  1 1  Wells. 

vmi.  (  iiAHi.is  II.,  b.  15  April  1 867 ;  in.  Sarah  1C.  Kveey,  daughter  of  John  ami  Sarah  Uyley. 

IX.  Ai.I'En  St ei- iien,  b.  5  February  18o9;  in.  -I  October  1899  Frances  15.  Ryan,  daughter  of  John  ami  Mary 
Ryan. 

x.  (jEoki.e  P.,  b.  7  November  1871;  d.  in  May  1929;  in.  4  October  1905  May  M.  Scott,  daughter  of  George  ami 
151  la  (Bailey)  Scott. 


*  See  note  A  on  p.  29. 
t  See  mile  It  oil  p.  JO. 
J  See  note  I*  on  p.  30. 
t|  See  note  1 1  on  p.  .10. 
",  Si  c  note  15  on  p.  30. 
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William  Maksena5  Cai.dkr  (Robert*,  William*,  Maj.  Il'illiatrf,  Dr.  Robert'),  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  an 
engineer  on  the  Eastern  Railroad  Company,  born  at  North  Chelsea  (notv  Revere),  Mass.,  26  October  1837,  died 
at  Charlestown  2  Nlav  1S79  and  was  buried  at  Phipps  Street  Burying  Ground  at  Charlestown,  but  his  remains 
were  later  taken  to  North  Hampton,  N.  II.  He  married  at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  5  January  1860,  Sarah  S.  Pearson',  born 
22  September  1843,  died  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  29  August  1924,  daughter  of  Abijah  and  Hopestcad  E.  (Rudolph) 
Pearson. 

Upon  his  death,  King  Solomon’s  Lodge,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  sent  the  following  letter  to  his  widow: 

4,King  Solomon’s  Lodge 
Charlestown,  June  1 U,  1879. 

“To  Mrs.  William  M.  Calder 

Frotliingham  Avenue  % 

“At  a  regular  communication  of  this  Lodge  held  this  evening  the  following  Resolutions  were  unanimously 
passed : 

'Resolved:  I  hat  l»v  the  death  of  Urn.  William  M.  C.ildui,  King  Solomon's  Lodge  loses  a  worthy  member; 
one  Hue  to  his  Masonic  duties,  ot  stud  integuty,  tailhlul  in  all  the  positions  in  which  he  has  been 
placed;  'lie  has  done  what  he  cotlld.' 

'Resolved :  That  the  jewels  be  draped  in  mourning,  and  the  sincere  sympathy  of  the  Lodge  be  extended 
to  the  family  of  our  late  brother,  trusting  that  the  memory  of  his  honest  and  upright  life  will  be  a 
source  of  consolation  to  them  in  their  bereavement. 

‘Resolved:  That  these  Resolutions  be  entered  on  the  Records,  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  family  of  our  late 
brother.* 

“Very  respectfully 

“GEORGE  W.  ABBOTT 

“Secretary  K.  S.  Lodge** 

Children ; 

i.  William  Edward,*  b.  17  January  1861.  (See  below.) 

ii.  Gertrudk  M.,  b.  28  December  I860;  d.  unm.  at  Charlestown  (Boston)  14  February  1921. 
in.  Harriet  E.,  b.  29  July  18(.S;  d.  3  September  1914;  m.  13  March  1889  Frank  PniLir  Morse  of  New  York 
City,  son  of  Philip  K.  and  Parmelia  Morse. 


William  Edward*  Calder  (If'illiam  Marietta /  Robert,'  Jl'illiatn *  Ufaj.  ll'illiain ,5  Dr.  Robert'),  born  17 
January  1861,  is  living  (  1933)  at  Gloucester.  He  married  first  at  Medford,  Mass.,  19  October  1881,  Lillian’  F. 
Emerv,  who  died  1  July  1886,  daughter  of  James  and  Jane  Emery;  and  secondly,  at  Gloucester,  8  November  1888, 
Grace  Mabel  Oakes,  school  teacher,  born  12  March  1868,  living  (  1933)  at  Gloucester,  daughter  of  George  Henry 
and  Almira  (Hobbs)  Oakes. 

He  was  brought  up  in  Charlestown  and  attended  the  Bunker  Hill  School.  His  house  on  Frothingham  Avenue, 
on  the  site  of  the  spar  yard,  overlooked  the  Phipps  Street  Burying  Ground  where  his  Calder  ancestors  were 
buried. 

He  wanted  to  be  an  engineer  like  his  father,  but  the  family  were  determined  that  he  should  not  go  on  the 
railroad,  so  he  began  work  for  Carter  Rice  k  Company,  the  paper  manufacturers.  The  lure  of  the  locomotive 
was  too  much  for  him.  He  was  barred,  by  family  edict,  from  employment  on  the  Eastern  Railroad,  so  he  went  to 
work  on  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  in  1881,  on  a  wood-burning  engine.  After  five  years  on  the  Fitchburg,  his 
family  decided  that  it  was  useless  to  hold  out  against  him,  and  suggested  that  if  he  persisted,  he  might  as  well 
change  to  the  “family”  railroad,  the  Eastern,  which  he  promptly  did.  The  Eastern  Railroad  Company  was  after¬ 
wards  acquired  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  Company. 

His  recollections  of  events  in  his  native  city  are  vivid  and  he  delights  in  talking  about  them. 

He  tells  of  the  sea  wall  at  the  back  of  the  burying  ground,  and  how,  when  he  was  a  boy,  the  water  came 
right  up  to  the  wall.  At  that  time  the  mill  pond  had  not  been  filled  in,  and  the  present  railroad  yards  were  all 
water.  He  used  to  catch  minnows  at  the  mill  dam,  and  he  swam  in  the  mill  pond.  He  also  remembers  clearly 

the  Calder  house  on  Main  Street,  ot  Colonial  type,  long  since  moved  back  on  Sullivan  Street  to  make  room  for 

stores,  with  its  white  picket  fence,  its  fountain,  and  the  big  trees  in  the  yard;  although  Robert  Calder,  a  paymaster 
in  the  Navy  and  in  later  life  employed  at  the  Navy  Yard,  a  cousin  of  Robert*  Calder,  and  the  last  of  the  family  to 
occupy  the  old  homestead,  had  died  in  1860. 

He  also  tells  of  the  traditions  which  were  the  subject  of  common  discussion  in  his  family:  —  the  Scottish  descent, 
the  coat  of  arms,  the  surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy,  the  Navy  Yard  land,  which  might  revert  to  his  family,  and  the 
inheritance  which  so  vexed  his  grandfather,  Robert. 

He  also  speaks  of  the  Barretts,  the  Halls,  the  Sargents,  the  Shutes,  the  Waits,  and  the  Watts,  family  names 
often  heard  in  his  house,  and,  as  he  was  led  to  suppose,  names  of  relatives. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Charlestown  School  Boys  Association,  membership  in  which  requires  attendance  at 
schools  in  Charlestown  prior  to  1S74  when  the  city  was  made  a  part  of  Boston. 

The  names  William  and  Robert  occur  in  each  generation.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  family,  from 

Maj.  William  Calder  to  the  present,  has  used  the  same  style  of  script  ''r{,  in  writing  the  family  name,  in  spite 

of  the  fact  that  the  recent  generations  were  taught  in  the  schools  to  use  the  roman  C. 

The  Calder  men  have  all  been  rather  short  in  stature  and  dark  of  complexion. 

A. 

Richard  Hall,  son  of  Capt.  Andrew  (a  mariner)  and  AhiRail  (Walker)  Hall,  married  Lucy  Jones,  daughter  of 
Ephraim  and  Mary  (Hayward)  Jones  oj  Concord,  and  a  third  cousin  of  Ebenezer  Jones  (who  married  Abigail  Calder, 
sister  of  William  Calder). 

Abigail  (Walker)  Hall  was  the  daughter  of  Timothy  Wa'ker  of  Charlestown. 

Ephraim  Jones  was  a  captain  in  the  expedition  to  Nova  Scotia  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Louisblirg. 

Rebecca  Jones,  sister  of  Lucy  (Jones)  Hall,  married  David  Wheeler  of  Concord.  Abigail  (  aider  (sister  of  William 
Calder)  married  Ebenezer  Jones  (son  of  Ebenezer  and  Mary  (Wheeler)  Jones  of  Concord,  and  a  third  cousin  to  I.Ricy 
(Jones)  Hall). 

A  Jacob  Jones,  Homer  Jones  and  Wiuzer  Jones  s.-rved  under  Maj.  William  Calder  in  the  Charlestown  Artillery 
Company  and  in  Shays’  Rebellion,  bill  relationship  to  Lucy  (Junes)  Hall  and  Ebenezer  Jones  lias  not  been  establisheil. 

Isaac  Hall,  brother  of  Richard  Hall,  was  a  captain  in  Col.  Thomas  tlardner's  regiment  at  the  llattle  of  Hunker 
Kill.  The  company  commanded  by  Josiali  Harris  was  part  of  the  same  regiment. 

Daniel  Harrell,  mariner,  the  son  oi  William  Harrett  who  witnessed  the  will  of  Maj.  William  Calder.  married  Jane 
Ward.  Two  brothers.  William  Harrett  (who  married  Hannah  Sumner,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Shed) 
Sumner)  and  John  S.  Harrett  (who  married  Rebecca  Swan  of  Charlestown )  were  also  mariners. 

Abigail  Lawrence,  cousin  of  Hannah  (Lawrence)  Calder,  married  Stephen  1’eak  of  llostou. 

11. 

Elisha  Norcross,  son  of  Uriah  and  Mary  (Watts)  Norcross  and  a  nephew  of  Nehemiah  Norcross  of  Charlestown, 
married  I’ollv  Holman  ot  (  liarlrstown. 

Elisha  \orcio-s  was  a  member  of  the  Charitable  Mechanics  Association,  of  which  Lewis  Sargent  (brother-in-law 
of  William  (alder),  Xrliciuiali  L~taloook  (mule  ot  William  Calder),  David  liuodwin  o(  Charlestown  (a  member  of 
King  Solomon’s  Lodge),  and  I’aul  Revere  weie  also  members 

Joseph  Noicioss,  a  brother  of  Elisha  Norcross,  man  led  M  ary  Larkin  Mallet  of  Charlestow  n,  daughter  of  Isaac 
anil  Hannah  (Larkin)  Mallet  and  graint-dangliler  of  Thomas  and  Hannah  (Harris)  Larkin.  Thomas  Larkin  was  a 
brother  of  |)ca.  John  Laikiu.  Hannah  (Harris)  Larkin  was  the  daughter  of  Jonah  and  Hannah  (King)  Hams  and  a 
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sister  of  Josiah  Harris,  who  married  Millieent  Estahrook.  the  sister  of  Anne  (Estabrook)  Caldcr. 

Christopher  Lincoln,  a  lieutenant  in  the  company  commanded  by  Captain  Norcros-,  was  a  native  of  Hingham, 
a  town  in  which  many  of  the  relatives  (by  marriage)  of  William  Caldcr  were  born.  Robert  Calder,  a  brother  married 
Ann  Davis,  daughter  of  Capl.  Elijah  and  Lydia  (Karnes.)  Davis  of  Hingham;  John  Calder,  also  a  brother,  married 
Lydia  Davis,  a  sister  of  Ann  Davis;  and  Ann  Calder,  a  sister,  married  Kela  Mitchell  whose  mother  was  Elizabeth 
Cushing  of  Hingham. 

Ephraim  Jones,  an  ensign  in  the  company  commanded  by  Cantain  Norcross,  died  in  Koston  30  November  1818, 

aged  years,  and  was  buried  in  Copps  Hill  Burying  Ground  (l.ot  85).  He  married  Nancy  - ,  who  died  at 

Charlestown,  5  May  1X29,  aged  42  years,  and  was  buried*  in  the  tomb  with  her  husband.  His  widow,  Nancy  Jones, 
Joseph  Ncwhall  Adams,  shipwright,  and  Samuel  Low,  trader,  were  the  administrators  of  his  estate.  Joseph  N.  Adams 
and  Samuel  Low,  with  William  Calder,  were  members  of  the  company  commanded  by  Captain  Norcross.  Samuel  Low 
married  Mary  Norcross. 

Any  relationship  of  Ephraim  Jones  to  Lucy  Jones,  Ebenezer  Tones  who  married  Abigail  Calder,  Jacob  Jones, 
Homer  Jones,  and  Winzer  Jones,  whose  names  have  been  mentioned  above,  has  not  been  established. 

Ephraim  Jones,  of  Boston,  a  distiller,  and  a  contemporary  of  Ensign  Ephraim  Jones,  married  Martha  Fessenden, 
a  relative  of  the  Caldcrs. 

Among  others  who  served  in  the  same  company  with  William  Calder  were: 

Ebenezer  Manser,  Jr.  (whose  father  was  a  member  of  the  Charlestown  Artillery  Company  under  Maj.  William 
Calder  and  saw  service  in  Shays’  Rebellion),  who  married  Mary  Rea,  a  first  cousin  of  Mary  (Shillaber)  Harris  who 
brought  up  the  children  of  William  Caldcr. 

Joseph  Hutchinson,  whose  brother,  John  Hutchinson,  was  a  member  of  the  Charlestown  Artillery  Company  under 
Major  Calder,  and  saw  service  in  Shays’  Rebellion. 

John  11.  Freeman. 

Nathaniel  Freeman,  who  married  Charlotte  Kettcll  of  Charlestown.  She  was  a  niece  of  Dea.  John  Larkin, 

Joseph  Hurd  (son  of  Benjamin  Hurd,  a  nephew  of  Anne  (Estahrook)  Calder),  and  Jonathan  Kettcll,  who  married 

Hcpzihah  Froth inghnm  (whose  father  vv a s  a  nephew'  of  Maj.  Benjamin  Frothingham). 

Samuel  Pierce,  who  married  Hannah  Larkin  of  Charlestown. 

William  Ross,  who  married  Mary  Holman  of  Charlestown  (a  sister  of  Polly  (Holman)  Norcross),  wife  of 
Capt.  Elisha  Norcross. 

John  Carter,  who  may  have  been  the  son  of  John  Carter  (captain  of  the  Charlestown  Artillery  Company  in 

1S02,  and  brother  of  Daniel  Carter,  who  married  Hannah  Calder,  a  first  cousin  of  William  Caldcr,  and  whose  mother, 

Hannah  (Steam-)  Carter,  was  also  related  to  the  Calder  family). 

Thomas  Pratt,  whose  father  was  a  bombardier  in  the  regiment  commanded  by  Colonel  Craft.  Members  of  the 
Pratt  and  the  Caldcr  families  have  been  closely  associated  for  several  generations. 

C. 

Joseph  Harris,  a  farmer  at  North  Chelsea  (now  Revere,  was  the  son  of  William  and  Mary  (Eustis)  Harris  and 
grandson  of  Robert  and  Rebecca  (Basset)  Harris. 

Mary  (Eustis)  Harris  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Abigail  (Chamberlain)  Eustis,  and  a  first  cousin  of  Joseph 
Eustis  who  married  Ann  Beers  (sister  of  Joseph  Beers).  Joseph  Beers  married  Lydia  Frothingham,  a  second  cousin 
of  Timothy  and  Sarah  (Caldcr)  Thompson. 

Joseph  Eustis  (son  of  Joseph  and  Ann  ( Beers »  Eustis),  a  second  cousin  of  Joseph  Harris,  married  first,  Abigail 
Merriam,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  (Bancroft)  Merriam;  and  secondly,  Abigail  Bruce. 

Lot  Merriam.  sister  of  Abigail  (Merriam)  Eu-tis,  married  Abigail  Goodwin,  daughter  of  Capt.  David  Goodwin 
(the  successor  of  Maj.  William  Cal  ler  as  commander  of  the  Charlestown  Artillery  Company).  Both  Lot  Merriam  and 
Capt.  David  Goodwin  were  officers  of  King  Solomon’s  Lodge. 

Abigail  Merriam,  a  second  cousin  of  Joseph  Harris,  was  also  a  second  cousin  of  Edith  (Merriam)  Winship,  wife 
of  Stephen  W  inship.  Elizabeth  Winship.  a  sister  of  Stephen  Winship,  married  Nchemiah  Estahrook,  brother  of  Anne 
(Estahrook)  Calder.  The  grandfather  of  Stephen  Winship  was  a  first  cousin  to  Prudence  (Estahrook)  Winship  (wife 
of  Richard  Winship  and  a  sister  of  Anne  (Estahrook)  Caldcr). 

Abigail  Merriam  was  also  a  third  cousin  of  Elizabeth  Fessenden  and  Benjamin  Fessenden,  whose  uncle,  Benjamin 
Fessenden,  married  Barbara  Caldcr  (daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  and  Hannah  (Lawrence)  Calder  and  a  sister  of  Maj. 
William  Caldcr). 

He  was  also  a  second  cousin  of  Dr.  William  Eustis,  surgeon,  who,  with  his  brothers  Benjamin  Eustis  and  Abra¬ 
ham  Eustis,  served  in  Col.  Gridley’s  regiment  of  artillery  in  the  Continental  Army,  and  with  Maj.  William  Calder, 
under  Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln,  in  Shays’  Rebellion. 

Through  these  Merriam  and  Eustis  families,  the  Caldcrs  were  related  to  many  families,  among  which  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  Locke.  Jones,  Winship,  Fessenden.  Estahrook,  Sprague,  Green,  Pratt,  and  Wait. 

Mary  (Shillaber)  Harris  was  the  daughter  of  Capt.  John  and  Sarah  (Rea)  Shillaber  and  the  granddaughter  of 
William  ami  Mary  (Waters)  Shillaber.  (An  Abraham  Waters  served  with  Maj.  William  Caldcr  on  the  Committee  of 
Safety  at  Charlestown). 

Mary  Rea,  a  cousin  of  Mary  (Shillaber)  Harris,  married  in  181o  Ebenezer  B.  Mansier,  Jr.,  who,  with  William 
Calder,  was  a  member  of  the  company  commanded  by  Capt.  Elisha  Norcross  in  the  War  of  1812.  Ebenezer  Mansier, 
Sr.,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Charlestown  Artillery  Company  under  Capt.  William  Calder  in  Shays’  Rebellion. 

Lydia  Shillaber,  aunt  of  Mary  (Shillaber)  Harris,  married  Joshua  Eustis  (a  second  cousin  of  Mary  (Eustis) 
Harris,  mother  of  Joseph  Harris). 

James  Eustis  (son  of  Joseph  S.  Eustis,  a  first  cousin  of  Mary  (Shillaber)  Harris)  married  Susanna  Newell  of 
Charlestown,  daughter  of  Capt.  Eliphalet  Newell  (an  officer  of  King  Solomon’s  Lodge  and  a  close  friend  of  Maj. 
W  illiam  Calder). 

D. 

Serving  in  the  watch  with  William  Calder  were  Benjamin  Clark,  a  participant  in  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  and  John 
Brazier  (brother  of  Lieut.  Thomas  Brazier  who  served  in  the  Charlestown  Artillery  Company  under  Capt.  William 
Calder),  both  residents  of  Ship  Street,  Boston,  and  John  Colburn  who  married  Lydia  Barrett  of  Charlestown.  There 
was  a  Matthew  Clark,  boat  builder,  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  the  records  of  King  Solomon’s  Lodge  in  1788. 

Constable  Paul  Pratt,  housew  right,  was  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Betty  (Lincoln)  Pratt.  Before  coming  to  Boston 

he  had  resided  at  Cohas>et  and  Hingham.  Later  he  returned  to  Cohasset  where  he  served  as  town  treasurer  from 
1837  to  1 840,  an  overseer  of  the  poor,  and  a  member  of  the  school  committee.  The  Paul  Pratt  Memorial  Library  was 
given  in  his  memory  by  his  daughter. 

Betty  (Lincoln)  Pratt  v\;in  the  daughter  of  Ezekiel  Lincoln  and  a  descendant  of  Samuel  Lincoln. 

Polly  Pratt,  sister  of  Paul  Pratt,  married  Henry  Welc  h,  tier  haps  a  son  of  Samuel  Welch  who  served  in  the 

Charlestown  Artillery  Company  under  Capt.  William  Calder  and  participated  in  Shays’  Rebellion. 

Paul  Pratt  married  Ann  Eustis,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Abigail  (Merriam)  Eustis  and  granddaughter  of  Joseph 
and  Ann  (Beers)  Eustis. 

Lot  Merriam,  shipwright,  uncle  of  Ann  (Eustis)  Pratt,  was  an  officer  of  King  Solomon’s  Lodge  and  an  associate 
of  Maj.  William  Calder. 

Abigail  (Merriam)  Eu-tis  was  a  second  cousin  of  Edith  (Merriam)  Windup,  wife  of  Stephen  Win-hip  whose 
si-ter,  Elizabeth  Windup  married  Nchemiah  Estahrook  (brother  of  Anne  (Estahrook)  Calder,  wife  of  Maj.  William 
Caldcr).  She  wa-  a  third  cousin  of  Elizabeth  Fessenden  ami  John  Fessenden  whose  uncle,  Benjamin  Fessenden,  mar¬ 
ried  Barbara  Calder  (daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  and  Hannah  (Lawrence)  Calder). 

Joseph  Eustis  was  a  second  cousin  of  Joseph  Harris  (who  brought  up  the  children  of  William  Calder),  and  of 
Benjamin  En-tis.  Abraham  Eu-tis,  and  Dr.  William  Eustis,  brothers,  contemporaries  of  Maj.  William  Calder,  ami 
members  of  Gridlcv’s  Artillery  Company  in  the  Revolution. 

Through  marriage,  Ann  (Eustis)  Pratt  was  closely  related  with  many  other  families  who  were,  in  turn,  related 
to  the  Caldcrs  and  Estabrooks  of  Charlestown,  Concord,  and  Lexington.  Among  these  families  may  be  mentioned 
Locke,  Austin,  Jones  (Abigail  Calder,  sister  of  William  Calder,  married  Ebenezer  Jones),  Pratt,  Pierce,  Newell,  Ncw¬ 
hall,  and  Barrett. 

Joseph  Beers,  brother  of  Ann  (Beers)  Eustis  (grandmother  of  Ann  (Eustis)  Paul),  married  Lydia  l'rotliingham, 
(a  second  cousin  of  Timothy  Thompson  who  married  Sarah  Calder). 

K. 

1-aac  Pratt,  sou  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Ncwhall)  Pratt  and  grandson  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Wait)  Pratt, 
maiiiid  Sarah  Watt-  Wood,  daughter  ot  Nlu-cs  and  Lydia  (Watt-)  Wood.  Isaac  Pratt  was  a  member  of  the  Charles¬ 
town  Light  Infantry,  and  paraded,  with  that  Company,  at  the  celebration  when  the  corner  stone  of  Bunker  Hill  Monu* 
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ment  was  laid  in  1824.  William  Calder,  son  of  Robert  and  Ann  (Davis)  Calder,  was  the  Captain  of  this  Company 
1820-21. 

Lydia  Watts  was  the  daughter  of  William  and  Lydia  (Shiite)  Watts. 

Samuel  Pratt,  son  of  William  and  Lydia  ((Ireen)  Pratt  and  grandson  of  Caleb  and  Martha  (Sprague)  Pratt,  mar¬ 
ried  Eleanor  Travclley,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  (Shutc)  Travelley. 

Mary  Shutc  was  the  daughter  of  Amos  and  Pliebe  (Knowcr)  Shutc.  Her  sister,  Phebe  Shutc,  married  Abraham 
French.  Anna  Caldcr  married  a  Jonas  French.  (See  page  8.)  Lydia  (Shutc)  Watts  and  Mary  (Shutc)  Travelley 
were  sisters. 

William  Pratt  was  a  member  of  King  Solomon’s  Lodge  and  his  brother,  Thomas  Wait  Pratt,  served  in  the  Charles¬ 
town  Artillery  Company  under  (  apt.  William  ('abler  and  participated  in  Shays’  Rebellion. 

Napthali  Xcwhall,  who  married  Sarah  Hooper,  a  brother  of  Thomas  Hooper,  Master  of  King  Solomon’s  Lodge 
(1S12-1S14),  was  a  first  cousin  of  Sarah  Watts  (Wood)  Pratt.  Xapthali's  brother,  William  Xcwhall,  was  a  member 
of  King  Solomon's  Lodge,  and  married  Eli/aheth  Pratt,  sister  of  William  Pratt. 

Daniel  Shiite,  Jr.,  nt  II iiie.haiu,  Ma  s  ,  a  surgeon  in  the  (  «mt iiieiit.il  Aiiuy,  aide  de  camp  to  dell,  lien j.nmii  Lincoln, 
and  a  In  si  coiimii  ol  M.uy  (Shutc)  Tiavcllcy,  lii.mied  Itclscy  Cushing  of  1 1  iiigliaui,  a  third  cousin  of  Mela  Mill  hell 
who  in. ii  iieil  Aim  (  alder. 

Rolieit  (  abler,  son  of  Robert  and  Ann  (Davis)  ('abler,  married  Hannah  (Smith)  Bridge,  daughter  of  James  and 
Hannah  (Watts)  Smith,  and  the  widow  of  Jonathan  llridgc. 

Oliver  Pratt,  son  of  Daniel  and  Abigail  (Wilcott)  Pratt,  married  first,  Lois  Sargent,  daughter  of  Ilenjamin  and 
Sarah  (Coates)  Sargent  of  Chelsea;  and  secondly,  Sarah  Dane  Lewis,  daughter  of  Ainasa  and  Sarah  (Dane)  Lewis. 

Lois  (Sargent)  Pratt  was  a  third  cons  n  of  Lewis  Sargent  who  married  Rebecca  Calder,  and  of  Samuel  S. 
Sargent,  whose  son  Xchcmiah  Sargent  married  Catherine  Calder. 

William  Marseiia  Calder  (<>oti  of  Robert  Calder)  and  Dane  Pratt  (son  of  Oliver  Pratt)  were  close  friends  from 
youth,  and  members  of  the  ('alder  family  have  several  interesting  letters  written  by  Dane,  when  he  was  a  cavalry¬ 
man  in  the  Civil  War,  to  W  illiam,  or  Billie  as  he  was  called. 


Maj.  William  Calder's  brothers  and  sisters  married  as  follows:  Robert  married  Hannah  Marshall,  Hannah  mar¬ 
ried  Thomas  Flynn,  Sarah  married  Samuel  Bell  of  Boston  and  Salem,  Samuel  married  Ruth  Coffin,  daughter  of 
Josiah  and  Elizabeth  Coffin,  Barbara  married,  as  his  second  wife.  Benjamin  Fessenden,  son  of  Thomas  and  Abigail 
(Locke)  Fessenden  (Benjamin’s  first  wife  was  Hannah  Lash),  and  George  married  Hannah  Howard,  daughter  of 
Jacob  and  Hannah  (Frost)  Howard. 

Anne  (Estabrook)  Calder’s  brothers  and  sisters  married  as  follows:  Grace  married  Benjamin  Hurd  of  Charles¬ 
town,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  (Barlow)  Hurd,  PruJencc  married  Richard  W'inship  of  Lexington,  >on  of 
Ephraim  and  Hannah  (Cutter)  Win-hip,  Milliccnt  married  Josiah  Harris  of  Charlestown,  son  of  Josiah  and  Hannah 
(King)  Harris,  John  married  Anna  Bemis  of  Westminster,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Anna  Heims,  Abigail  married 
Jeremiah  limit  of  Quincy,  son  of  John  and  Hannah  Hunt,  Llizabeth  married  Thomas  Rand  of  Charlestown,  son  of 
Benjamin  and  Abigail  Rand,  and  jV ehemiah  married  Elizabeth  Windup,  of  Lexington,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Hannah  (Loring)  Winship. 
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I’HILIl*  RAYMOND  CALDKR  was  born  in  Charlestown  (Boston)  24  December  1890,  the 
second  son  of  William  Edward  and  Grace  Mabel  (Oakes)  Caldcr. 

Korn  in  a  thoroughly  New  England  atmosphere,  with  all  its  traditions,  before  the  advent  of 
automobiles,  radio,  and  movies,  and  one  of  a  large  family  with  the  mother  a  school  teacher,  his 
boyhood  was  a  characteristic  Yankee  type,  with  obedience,  honor,  and  work  as  fundamentals.  He 
attended  the  public  schools  of  Everett  and  Somerville,  Mass.,  and  continuously  from  1906  to  1914 
attended  evening  schools,  where  he  specialized  in  accounting  and  economics. 

After  graduating  from  the  public  school  in  1906,  he  began  work  in  the  office  of  the  general  auditor  of  the 
New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 

In  the  same  year,  he  resigned  to  enter  the  employ  oT  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  first  in  the  car  records  office 
and  afterwards  in  the  paymaster's  office.  His  family  had  been  pioneers  on  this  railroad;  both  his  father  and  grand¬ 
father  were  well  known  and  highly  respected  engineers. 

Earlier  generations  had  followed  maritime  pursuits,  and  his  mother's  family  (Oakes  of  Gloucester)  was 
almost  entirely  maritime  in  character.  An  inherent  interest  in  ships  and  shipping  was  therefore  natural,  and  in 
1909  Philip  Raymond  Caldcr  resigned  from  the  railroad  company  to  enter,  on  26  April,  the  employ  of  the  United 
Fruit  Company*  in  its  accounting  office  at  Long  Wharf,  Boston.  Here  he  found  an  atmosphere  to  his  liking.  In 
October  1912  he  was  appointed  chief  clerk  of  the  office;  in  1916  he  was  transferred  to  New  Orleans  as  cashier  of  the 
Gulf  Port  office;  in  September  1916  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  cargo  accountant  at  the  general  offices 
on  State  Street,  Boston,  a  capacity  in  which  he  was  responsible  for  the  accounting  of  all  ships  and  cargoes;  and  in 
1922  he  was  promoted,  by  Andrew  Woodbury  Preston,  the  late  president  of  the  company,  to  the  office  of  chief 
accountant,  responsible  to  the  comptroller  for  the  accounting  on  all  the  operations  of  the  company. 

During  the  course  of  business,  he  has  traveled  extensively  through  Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  and 
Mexico,  and  enjoys  the  experience  of  having  seen  the  Panama  Canal  while  under  construction. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,  the  Order  of  the 
Founders  and  Patriots  of  America,  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the 
Society  of  the  Descendants  of  the  Colonial  Clergy,  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  Association  (a  director),  the  Society  of  the  War  of  1812,  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical 
Society,  the  Bostonian  Society,  the  Society  for  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities,  and  the  Roger  Conant 
Family  Association. 

He  also  holds  membership  in  the  Controllers  Institute  of  America,  the  American  Economic  Association,  the 
American  Statistical  Association,  The  American  Institute  of  Banking,  the  National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants, 
the  Pan  American  Society,  Inc.,  the  Merchant  Marine  Club  of  Boston,  Inc.,  and  the  Boston  City  Club.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Republican  Club  of  Massachusetts.  He  attends  the  Universalist  Church,  which  he  has  served  as 
a  trustee.  As  a  Mason  he  is  a  member  of  King  Solomon's  Lodge,  of  which  his  great’-grandfather  was  one  of  the 
eight  patriotic  founders.  At  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  was  a  member  of  K  Co.,  Sth  Regiment  Infantry,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  National  Guard,  and  of  the  Cavalry  Club,  Inc. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
several  years,  and  served  on  its  membership  committee.  Also  he 
served  in  the  Office  Managers  Association  group. 

One  of  the  leading  accountants  in  the  United  States,  Mr. 

Calder  has  been  an  advocate  of  a  supreme  court  of  accounting, 
a  subject  of  great  interest  in  these  times,  and  his  article  which 
appeared  in  The  American  Accountant  (vol.  XIII,  pp.  44,  45) 
received  recognition  as  one  of  the  oustanding  accounting  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  year  (ibiiL,  vol.  XIV,  p.  256). 

He  married  2  June  1915  (William  1'.  Dusseault,  Chaplain 
of  the  Sixth  Regiment  Infantry,  Massachusetts  National  Guard, 
officiating)  Sally  Elizabeth  Tholander,  a  schoolmate,  an  employee 
in  the  law  offices  of  the  late  Sherman  L.  Whipple  and  of  Charles 
Wood  Bond,  a  descendant  of  Hannah  Dustin,  a  member  of  the 
Dustin  and  the  Barker  Family  Associations  and  of  the  Society  of 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  who  was  born  at  Somer¬ 
ville,  23  April  1892,  the  daughter  of  Carl  (an  artist)  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Hartshorn!)  Tholander. 

There  are  three  children,  Philip  Raymond  Calder,  Jr.,  born 
20  April  1918,  Robert  Malcolm  Calder,  horn  5  Februarv  1924, 
and  Sully  Elizabeth  Calder,  born  6  June  1930. 

l  he  Calder  family  is  of  Scotch  origin,  and  the  name  is  taken  from  the  lands  of  Calder,  in  Nairnshire,  Scot¬ 
land,  being  derived  originally  from  the  word  Cadell.  Hugo  de  Cadelle  was  Thane  of  Calder  in  the  reign  of  King 
Malcolm. 

The  ancestry  of  Philip  Raymond  Calder  has  been  traced  back  to  Donald,  Thane  of  Caldcr,!  who  served  on 
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an  inquest  held  in  Aberdeen  in  1295,  and  whose  grandson,  Andrew,  was  also  Thane  of  Calder.  Donald,  son  of 
Andrew,  appointed  15  November  1406  sheriff  and  constable  of  Nairn,  left  a  son  Hugh  Calder,  who  on  11  August 
1440  received  from  Alexander,  first  Earl  of  Huntly,  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Aswanley,  which  was  later  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  Crown  Charter  8  July  1450. 

It  is  with  reference  to  this  estate,  which  remained  in  the  family  until  the  death  of  Alexander  Calder  of  Aber¬ 
deen  in  1768,  that  the  pedigree  of  Mr.  Calder  can  be  traced. 

The  estate  of  Aswanley  (spelled  in  earlier  times  in  a  variety  of  ways)  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Glass  on  the 
southwest  border  of  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland.  There  still  stands  at  the  Mansion  House  an  ornamental  gate  erected 
in  1692,  commemorating  George  Calder,  “'Laird  of  Aswanley,”  and  his  wife  Isobel  Skene,  daughter  of  Alexander 
Skene  of  Skene,  Aberdeenshire,  and  Janet  Burnet.  It  was  their  son  Robert  Calder  who  came  to  New  England, 
settled  at  Charlestown,  and  established  this  Calder  line. 

The  coat  of  arms  of  the  Calders  was  a  stag’s  head,  which  was  bestowed  as  a  mark  of  hereditary  and  per¬ 
manent  honor.  The  Lyon  King  of  Arms  in  Scotland,  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  in  1928,  revived  and  bestowed  on 
Philip  Raymond  Calder,  as  heir  and  successor  to  his  ancestors  in  the  estate  of  Aswanley,  this  coat  of  arms.* 

Dr.  Robert  Calder,  the  emigrant  ancestor  of  this  Calder  family,  a  surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy  and  one  of 
four  brothers  (Hugh,  Alexander,  William,  and  Robert),  three  of  whom  were  in  Boston  and  vicinity  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1692,  son  of  George  Calder,  the  Laird  of  Aswanley,  and  his  wife, 
who  was  Isobel  Skene.  His  mother,  Isobel  Skene,  was  thirteenth  in  descent  from  Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland 
(who  was  born  11  July  1274,  married  Isobel  de  Mar,  daughter  of  Donald,  10th  Earl  of  Mar,  and  died  7  January 
1329),  and  also  twelfth  in  descent  from  Edward  I,  King  of  England.! 

Dr.  Calder  had  been  in  New  England  only  a  short  time  when  he  married  at  Charlestown,  13  March 
1719/20,  Hannah  Lawrence,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Hannah  (Mason)  Lawrence.  After  his  marriage  he  estab¬ 
lished  in  Boston  the  business  of  wigmaker,  at  that  time  a  lucrative  occupation,  but  as  he  lived  in  Charlestown,  he 
transferred  his  business  to  that  town,  where  he  had  his  shop  in  the  house  on  the  east  side  of  Back  (now  Warren) 
Street.  He  served  on  the  jury  at  the  session  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  24  December  1723.  Dr. 
Calder  died  at  sea  as  a  member  of  the  British  naval  force  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Louisburg. 

From  Dr.  Robert  Calder  the  line  of  Philip  Raymond  Calder  passed  through  Maj.  William  Calder  of 
Charlestown,  a  patriot  of  the  Revolution,  who  commanded  a  company  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  is  said  to  have 
been  in  the  Boston  Tea  Party  and  trained  troops  for  the  Continental  Army,  ‘‘rendered  important  service  as  an 
engineer  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,”  was  commissioned  a  captain  of  militia  by  John  Hancock  in  1781,  was 
a  member  of  the  committee  on  the  erection  of  the  original  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  commanded  the  Charlestown 
Artillery  in  Shays'  Rebellion  under  Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln,  and  inaugurated  the  custom  of  celebrating  Bunker  Hill 
Day,  17  June.  Maj.  William  Calder  was  intimately  associated  with  Paul  Revere  and  other  notable  patriots  of  the 
Revolutionary  period  in  military,  Masonic,  and  business  affairs. 

Unfortunately,  as  was  characteristic  of  many  of  the  early  families,  early  deaths  of  one  or  both  parents  marked 
the  succeeding  three  generations  of  this  Calder  line. 

On  his  mother’s  side,  Philip  Raymond  Calder  is  descended  from  George  Oakes  of  Lynn,  who  emigrated  from 
co.  York,  England,  to  New  England  and  about  1654  settled  at  Lynn.  The  next  two  generations  lived  at  Marble¬ 
head,  the  following  generations  at  Gloucester.  His  line  of  descent  passed  through  generations  of  seafaring  men, 
the  race  of  sturdy,  courageous  fishermen,  who  not  only  sailed  but  owned  vessels  as  well.  The  wives  of  these  men 
were  of  seafaring  families,  daughters  of  sea  captains,  and  thus  was  imparted  to  the  family  an  inborn  tendency 
to  follow  maritime  pursuits,  which  undoubtedly  will  be  manifest  in  its  posteritv  for  generations  to  come. 

An  editorial,  published  in  The  lloslon  Herald,  3  March  1929,  reads:  “That  Massachusetts,  with  its  maritime 
interests,  its  fisheries,  merchant  vessels,  and  widespread  trade  with  Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  should  be  the 
colony  in  which  naval  action  was  born,  is  not  strange.  Her  seamen  manned  the  first  letters  of  marque,  the  first 
Continental  ships,  and  the  first  ventures  on  the  sea  against  the  enemy.  The  men  of  Gloucester  gave  Washington 
the  means  of  attacking  on  the  ocean  the  relatively  overwhelming  sea-power  of  Great  Britain.”  One  of  those  ‘‘men 
of  Gloucester”  was  Capt.  William  Coas.J  who  rendered  important  naval  service  in  the  Revolution  and  died  in 
Boston  Bav  while  a  prisoner  of  war.  Captain  C'oas’  granddaughter  married  Capt.  William  Henry  Oakes  of 
Gloucester,  the  grear-grandfather  of  Philip  Raymond  Calder. 

Among  the  ancestors  of  Philip  Raymond  Calder  may  be  mentioned  George  Abbott,  Samuel  Appleton,  William 
Beal,  Dea.  John  Bridge,  Roger  Conant,  William  Dodge,  Rev.  Joseph  Estabrook,  Reginald  Foster,  Hon.  John  Fiske, 
Dea.  Zaccheus  Gould,  Henry  Herrick,  George  Lawrence,  Thomas  Lee,§  Capt.  Hugh  Mason,  Rev.  James  Noyes, 
John  Woodbury,  and  Rev.  William  Worcester,  sturdy  men  noted  for  the  worthy  part  they  played  in  the  early 
history  of  New  England. 


Harold  Clarke  Durrell,  A.  B.,  Genealogist. 
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Note  A. 

CAPT.  WILLIAM  COAS  was  born  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  20  September  1725,  the  son  of  Capt.  William  Coas,  a 
native  of  England,  an- 1  Mary  Gardner  of  Gloucester.  He  married  8  January  1750  Susanna  Parsons,  daughter  of 
Jeremiah  and  Susannah  (Cogswell)  Parsons  of  Gloucester.  His  daughter,  Sarah  Coas,  married  10  April  1789  Capt. 
Daniel  Say  ward  of  Gloucester,  and  h:s  granddaughter,  Susannah  Say  ward,  married  2  June  1814  Capt.  William  Henry 
Oakes,  also  of  Gloucester. 

Frothinghain’s  "Washington:  Commandcr-in-Chicf,”  pp.  84,  85,  86,  states:  “At  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1775, 
Congress  was  still  undecided  as  to  the  expediency  of  lilting  out  ships  against  the  British.  1* tit  Washington  took  the 

matter  in  his  own  hands.  He  resolved  to  create  a  loicc  ot  armed  ships  of  his  own,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 

he  accomplished  this  in  a  novel  and  ingenious  way.  lie  aetually  gave  army  commissions  to  the  commanders  of  the 
ships  he  lilted  out.  and  put  oil  hoard  detachments  from  his  ai  my  as  crews.  This  extraordinary  process  .  .  .  would 
have  been  impossible  in  any  other  ai  my.  .  .  .  The  leporl  of  Colonel  Krcd,  Washington's  Secielaiy,  gave  a  list  of 
the  other  armed  vessels,  as  follows:  J.yneh,  schooner;  /.«•»*,  schooner;  It'arrcn,  schooner;  II  asliintjton,  *a  line  vessel;’ 
Harrison,  schooner.  This  little  licet  was  of  real  value  in  the  siege  of  Huston,  it  captured  our  thirty  prizes.” 

In  1776  and  1777  Captain  Coas  commanded  the  schooner  Warren  (formerly  called  the  Britannia) ,  4  guns  and  50 
men,  with  which  li»*  capiun  d  the  Pu'ary,  of  H*0  ions,  commanded  by  (  aplaiu  Cleaveland,  a  brig  of  120  tons  hound, 
after  a  \oyage  to  the  Aliic.iii  eo«sl,  from  Tobago  to  London  with  elephants’  teeth  and  gold  dust,  and  tin  .Surah  and 
Jilicahet li ,  Captain  l  oot,  hound  from  Jamaica  to  London.  In  1/78  and  177V  In*  commanded  the  ship  (./cncrul  Starl: 
of  400  tons,  | g  guns,  and  1 5i)  nun,  with  which  he  raptured  a  brig  from  Limerick  with  a  cargo  ot  heel,  pork,  and 
butter,  a  «chonner  loaded  with  salt,  and  the  ship  Providence  in  ballast.  On  the  trip,  on  which  he  sailed  from  Glouces¬ 
ter  5  April  1779*,  he  reached  the  Western  islands,  where  he  met  two  ships  which  opened  lire  on  him,  and  after  a 
running  tight  against  superior  force  he  managed  to  escape.  Cruising  to  the  east  he  captured  the  British  ship 
Porcupine  of  14  guns;  then,  following  f lie  capture  of  a  brig  from  Bristol,  with  an  assorted  cargo,  he  took  a  few  days 

later  a  sloop  hound  to  Oporto,  which  lie  sunk  after  removing  her  equipment.  After  cruising  off  Cape  Fimsterrc  and 

down  the  Hay  of  Biscay,  he  put  into  Hallma,  where  yellow  fever  developed  among  the  crew.  When  his  ship  was 
ready  for  sea  again,  he  was  offered  $lu00  if  he  would  capture  a  warlike  vessel  seen  along  the  coast,  a  ship  which 
turned  out  to  lie  an  Knglidi  ship  fiom  W  hitehaven.  Alter  a  stiif  light  he  brought  her  into  Balboa  and  sold  her  for 
$1600,  besides  receiving  the  promised  $1000.  lie  then  met  an  Knglish  packet  bound  home  from  Jamaica,  which  eluded 
him  temporarily,  but  ten  days  later  after  a  two  hour  light,  during  which  Captain  Coas  had  one  man  killed  and  five 
wounded,  she  surrendered  to  the  General  Stark.  He  next  captured  a  brig  with  a  cargo  of  fish  from  Newfoundland 
for  Lisbon,  which  he  delivered  at  Gloucester.  He  then  captured  two  more  fish  brigs  and  would  have  taken  more  had 
his  crew  not  been  depleted  by  manning  other  vessels  which  he  had  captured.  In  1781  he  commanded  the  ship  Polly , 
20  guns,  35  men. 

Lt.  Conidr.  Richard  Wainwright,  Jr.,  United  States  Navy,  in  a  letter  dated  8  September  1927,  wrote  that  Captain 
Coas  captured  (April  1776)  the  "loop  Betsy  and  Polly  while  in  command  of  the  Connecticut  schooner  Warren.  Com¬ 
mander  Wainwright  also  wrote  that  Captain  Cons  “captured  three  large  ships  bound  from  London  to  Quebec,  with 
cargoes  valued  at  $400,000,”  and  "the  packet  Halifax  on  the  east  coast  of  Knglaud,  which  lost  lour  killed  and  six 
wounded.” 

Captain  Coas  was  finally  captured  in  Boston  Bay,  S  October  1781,  while  in  command  of  the  General  Stark  and 
cl ied  during  a  storm  while  a  prisoner  of  war.  (See  Babson's  "History  of  Gloucester,”  Hurd's  "History  of  Essex 
County,”  vol.  2,  and  "Naval  Records  of  the  American  Revolution,”  published  by  the  Library  of  Congress  in  1906.) 
Babson’s  "History  of  Gloucester”  pp.  422.  423,  in  referring  to  his  last  cruise,  states:  "He  was  out  but  a  week,  when 
he  was  captured  by  the  ship  [H.M.S.J  “Chatham,”  and  carried  to  Halifax.  It  is  said  that  the  "Starks”  was  con¬ 
verted  by  the  English  into  the  “Antelope  Packet,”  which  was  wrecked  at  the  Pcllew  islands.  After  remaining  some 
time  at  Halifax  as  a  prisoner.  Captain  Coas  went  on  board  a  cartel  with  some  of  his  officers,  and  sailed  for  Boston. 
The  same  night,  a  violent  storm  arose;  in  which,  it  is  supposed,  the  cartel  foundered,  as  she  was  never  again  heard 
from. 

“Another  cartel,  having  on  board  some  of  the  ‘Starks’s*  crew,  put  into  Gloucester.  The  men  were  landed  at  the 
town-landing,  in  the  Harbor  Cove,  most  of  them  sick,  and  some  not  able  to  walk.  A  few  of  them  could  only  get  up 
the  hill  by  crawling  on  their  hands  and  knees;  but,  by  the  sympathy  and  kindness  of  friends,  they  were  soon  made  com¬ 
fortable  and  restored  to  health.  A  few  of  the  ‘Starks's*  crew  were  on  board  of  a  cartel  which  got  embayed  in  a  violent 
snow-storm  in  Ipswich  Bay.  The  men  were  sick,  and  the  captain  was  a  stranger  in  that  place;  so  that  the  vessel  would 
probably  have  been  wrecked,  if  Capt.  W  illiam  Allen  of  Gloucester  —  who  was  then  lying  sick  in  his  berth  —  had  not 
offered,  if  he  could  be  helped  to  the  place,  to  stand  in  the  companion-way,  and  pilot  her  over  Squam  Bar.” 


Note  B. 

The  following  was  taken  from  an  article  which  appeared  (1932)  in  the  Gloucester  Daily  News.  “It  is  a  note¬ 
worthy  fact  that  in  Gloucester  are  the  headquarters  of  the  largest  and  bc^t  equipped  fish  industry  of  the  kind  in 
the  United  States,  with  operations  that  extend  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  is  the  American  Halibut  Company,  a 
corporation  with  ample  capital,  which  maintains  an  immense  plant  in  Gloucester  with  a  distributing  branch  in  Boston. 
The  plants  have  been  enlarged  several  times  during  the  past  decade,  in  order  to  enable  the  company  to  handle  its  in¬ 
creased  trade  throughout  the  country.  The  American  Halibut  Company,  in  addition  to  being  the  most  important 
enterprise  in  its  special  line,  is  also  one  of  the  oldest  Gloucester  concerns  engaged  in  the  fish  industry. 

“[CAPT. J  WILLIAM  HENRY'  OAKES  founded  the  business  in  I860.  In  1869  the  firm  became  Smith  &  Oakes; 
three  years  later  Mr.  (Jakes  again  became  sole  proprietor;  in  1877  the  business  was  conducted  by  Oakes,  Poole,  & 
Gardner  under  the  name  of  the  Gloucester  Kish  Company.  Mr.  Oakes  died  5  January  1882.  The  American  Halibut 
Company  of  today  is  comprised  of  Thomas  Hodge,  President,  Hon.  David  I.  Robinson,  Treasurer,  George  Oakes, 
General  Manager,  and  Samuel  G.  Poole. 

“General  Manager  Oakes,  son  of  William  Oakes,  the  founder  of  the  enterprise,  lias  continued  many  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  business  policies  of  his  father.  He  has  been  ident.fied  with  the  industry  for  nearly  49  years,  for  over  20  years 
as  buyer  and  chief  salesman.  He  was  appointed  General  Manager  of  the  American  Halibut  Company  in  1909.” 


Note  C. 

Elizabeth  Hartshorn,  daughter  of  Newton  Timothy  Hartshorn  and  a  descendant  of  Thomas1  Hartshorn  of  Reading, 
Mass.,  an»l  of  Richard1  Barker  of  Andover.  Mass.,  was  horn  at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  3  March  1867,  the  daughter  of  Timothy 
Newton  and  Hannah  Maria  (Barker)  Hartshorn.  The  ancestors  of  Mrs.  Philip  Raymond  (  abler  also  include  many  of 
the  earliest  settlers  of  New  England,  among  whom  were  George  Abbott,  Robert  Adams,  Dr.  William  Avery,  John  Bond, 
Aquila  l’hasef  Anthony  Colby,  Thomas  Emerson,  John  Gay.  Dea.  Zacchcii*  Gould.  James  l.ane,  George  Lawrence, 
Richard  Prince,  Seth  Sweet/er,  Francis  Wainwright,  and  John  Webster.  Newton  Timothy  Hartshorn  was  an  artist 
and  painted  portraits  of  General  Grant,  Sir  Henry  Irving,  several  Rothschilds,  and  other  prominent  people.  He  served 
in  nineteen  battles  of  the  Civil  War. 


#The  General  Stark,  which  sailed  from  Gloucester  5  April  1779,  had  a  crow  of  135  men  and  boys  and  mounted  18 
guns.  Her  officers  were: 


“William  Coas,  captain. 

Thomas  Haskell,  first  lieutenant. 
Job  Knights,  second  lieutenant. 
Duncan  Piper,  tliinl  lieutenant. 
Junes  Pearson,  sailing  master. 
Hodgkins,  sailing-master's  mate. 
Edward  Bowden,  boatswain. 
James  Snoddy,  boatswain's  mate. 
Philip  Priestly,  boatswain's  mate. 
William  Thomas,  guiltier. 

Samuel  Davis,  gunner's  male. 

M.  Parker,  captain  of  marines. 
Jabcz  Farley,  steward. 

William  bears,  steward's  mate. 


erry  Row,  armorer. 

*eter  Powsett,  quartermaster. 

Josiah  Parsons. 

oh u  Gwycr. 

Samuel  Hodgkins. 

N.  Perkins,  carpenter. 

Nathaniel  Pcrkois,  carpenter's  mate. 
Joseph  Smith,  cook. 

John  Hardy,  cook’s  mate. 

Jack  Short,  drummer. 

David  Knights,  lifer. 

Josiah  Smith,  surgeon. 

Benjamin  Somes,  captain's  clerk.” 


(Babson's  History  of  Gloucester,  p.  419.) 
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DR.  ROBERT*  CALDER,  a  descendant  of  Robert  Bruce, 
King  of  Scotland,  surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy,  son  of 
George  Calder,  I.aird  of  Aswanley,  and  his  wife  Isobell 
Skene  (daughter  of  Alexander  Skene,  Laird  of  Skene, 
and  his  wife,  Janet  Burnet),  born  in  Scotland  in  1692, 
died  at  sea,  as  a  member  of  the  British  naval  force,  at 
the  time  of  the  siege  of  Louishurg,  and  was  buried  at 
Cape  Breton.  He  married  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  3  Mar. 
1719/20,  Hannah  Lawrence,  who  was  born  26  Feb.  1700, 
died  25  Nov.  1758,  and  was  buried  at  Phipps  Street 
Bury  ini'  (iround,  Charlestown,  daughter  of  Daniel*  and 
Hannah  (Mason)  Lawrence. 


MAJ.  WILLIAM1  CALDKK4  born  at  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  in  1735,  died  15  Sept.  1802,  and  was  buried  at 
l’hipps  Street  Burying  Ground,  Charlestown.  He  mar¬ 
ried  25  Dec.  1759  Anne  Lstabrookf  (a  descendant  of 
Rev.  Joseph1  F.stabrook  of  Concord,  Mass.,  and  of  Robert1 
Harrington  of  Watertown,  Mass.),  who  was  born  at 
Lexington,  Mass.,  11  Feb.  1739,  died  16  Sept.  1S16,  and 
was  buried  at  Phipps  Street  Burying  Ground,  Charles¬ 
town,  Mass.,  daughter  of  John  and  Prudence  (Har¬ 
rington)  Estabrook.f 


WILLIAM3  CALDER,  mariner,  rigger,  a  soldier  in  the 
War  of  1S12  in  Capt.  Elisha  Norcross’  companv,  born 
at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  1760,  died  in  Boston  20  Mar. 
1824,  and  was  buried  at  Copps  Hill  Burying  Ground, 
lie  married  in  Boston,  4  June  1S09,  Elizabeth  (Stacey) 
Lewis,  who  was  baptized  at  Marblehead,  Mass.,  S  Jan. 
1786,  and  died  in  Boston  14  June  1S20,  daughter  of 
Stephen  and  Mary  (Jarvis)  Stacey. 


ROBERT1  CALDER,  born  in  Boston  29  Feb.  1812,  died 
at  Revere,  Mass.,  6  Jan.  1893,  and  was  buried  in  Lot  59, 
Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Everett.  Mass.  He  married  first  at 
Chelsea,  Mass.,  1  Oct.  183  5,  Elizabeth  Davis  (a  descend¬ 
ant  of  Anthony*  Colby),  u  ho  was  born  in  Boston  30  Mav 
1815  and  died  at  North  Chelsea  (now  Revere),  Mass., 
16  Feb.  1848,  daughter  of  Capt.  John  Davis  (who  was 
lost  at  sea)  and  his  wife,  Mary  Colby  (of  Wiscasset, 
Maine). 

In  1S49  Robert  Calder  was  among  the  first  of  those 
who  left  Boston  by  way  of  Panama  to  seek  their  fortunes 
in  the  gold  fields  of  California. 


\\  ILLIAM  MARSENA5  CALDER,:b  of  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  born  at  North  Chelsea  (now  Revere),  Mass.,  26 
Oct.  1837,  died  at  Charlestown  (Boston)  2  Mav  1879, 
and  was  buried  at  Phipps  Street  Burying  Ground, 
C  harlestown,  but  his  remains  were  later  removed  to 
North  Hampton,  N.  II.  He  married  at  Chelsea,  Mass., 
5  Jan.  1S60,  Sarah  S.  Pearson  (a  descendant  of  John* 
Pearson  of  Rowley,  Mass.),  who  was  born  22  Sept.  1843 
and  died  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  29  Aug.  1924,  daughter 
of  Abijah  and  Ilopestead  E.  (Rudolph)  Pearson. 


WILLIAM  EDWARD*  CALDER,;  of  Charlestown 
(Boston),  born  at  North  Chelsea  (now  Revere),  Mass., 
17  Jan.  ISol,  lives  (  1933)  tit  Gloucester,  Mass,  lie  mar¬ 
ried  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  8  Nov.  1888,  Grace  Mabel 
Oakes,  born  12  Mar.  1868,  living  (  1933  )  at  Gloucester, 
daughter  of  George  Henry  and  Almira  (Hobbs)  Oakes. 


GEORGE1  OAKES,  born  probabl  y  in  co.  York,  England, 
a  resident  of  Lynn  as  carle  as  1654,  was  buried  28  July 
16SS.  He  married  Janet  - . 

JOHN-  OAKES,  was  born  30  July  1664.  He  married  at 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  24  Oct.  16S9,  Sarah  Martin,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Martin  of  Marblehead. 

BENJAMIN3  OAKES,  mariner,  was  baptized  at 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  8  Sept.  1717.  He  married  at  Marble¬ 
head,  5  Aug.  1730,  Sarah  Tucker,  baptized  26  Apr.  1713, 
daughter  of  Andrew  and  Martha  (Beal)  Tucker,  and 
granddaughter  of  William*  Beal. 

CAPT.  JOHN*  OAKES,  mariner,  of  Gloucester,  Mass., 
baptized  at  Marblehead,  Mass.,  16  Oct.  1737,  died  4  Dec. 
1815.  He  married  at  Gloucester  Jemima  Stanwood,  who 
died  1  Nov.  1815  or  1817. 

He  served  as  constable  from  1778  to  1783.  In  Decem¬ 
ber  1782  he  was  allowed  ,tl  4s.  for  expenses  to  Salem, 
perhaps  for  jury  duty.  He  was  drawn  for  jury  dutv  in 
1/SS  but  was  excused.  In  1795  he  was  listed  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Independent  Christian  ( Cniversalist)  Church. 

With  Capt.  James  Nlillett  he  owned  the  Industry,  the 
Fortune  (taken  by  an  enemy  in  1817),  the  Fly,  the  Fair- 
Play,  the  Adventure,  the  Joseph,  and  the  A  'ancy.  In 
1804  he  owned,  with  Francis  Norwood,  the  Dolphin. 

CAPT.  \\  ILLIAM  OAIvES,  mariner,  born  at  Glouces¬ 
ter,  Mass.,  6  Apr.  1769.  lie  married  (intention  recorded 
at  Gloucester,  7  Jan.  1791)  Pamela  Sayward  (a  descend¬ 
ant  of  Henry*  Sayward  of  York,  Maine,  and  of  John’ 
Smith  of  Gloucester),  born  20  Mar.  1773,  daughter  of 
Capt.  Joseph  and  Abigail  (Smith)  Sayward. 

He  commanded  the  Fortune,  engaged  in  coast-wise 
trade  in  1794,  the  Industry,  the  Fly,  the  Fair piny,  the 
J-lyiur/  Trader  in  1816,  and  the  A  ancy,  which  was  lost 
at  sea. 

C  apt.  Joseph  Sayward  retired  as  a  mariner  to  become 
keeper  of  1  hatchers  Island  lights,  a  position  which  he 
held  for  19  years. 

(API.  WILLIAM  IIENRV  OAKES,  mariner,  of 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  born  at  Gloucester  19  Oct.  1795,  was 
drowned  off  Gloucester  by  a  fall  from  his  vessel  1  Aug. 
1823.  He  married  at  Gloucester,  2  June  1814,  Susannah 
Sat  ward  (a  descendant  of  Henry'  Savward  of  York, 
Maine),  born  12  Jan.  1795,  daughter  of  Capt.  Daniel’ 
and  Sarah  (Cons)  Sayward. 

Capt.  Daniel  Sayward  commanded  a  packet  between 
New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Liverpool,  England. 

Sarah  (Coas)  Sayward  was  the  daughter  of  Capt. 
William  Coas  (see  Note  A,  p.  3). 

(-API*  W  ILLIAM  HENRY'  OAKES,  mariner,  of 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  born  at  Gloucester  16  Nov.  1814,  died 
at  Grovcland  5  Jan.  1882.  He  married  at  Gloucester  1 
Dec.  1S59,  Julia  Ann  Sayward  (a  descendant  of  Henrv* 
Sayward  of  York,  Maine),  born  5  Jan.  1822,  died  14 
Sept.  1892,  daughter  of  Capt.  William  and  Sally  (Sav¬ 
ward)  Sayward. 

He  was,  for  several  years,  master  of  the  schooner 
llanvard,  lilting  from  Daniel  Savward  Sons,  and  the 
schooner  Sarah,  which  sailed  out  of  Boston  and  he 
owned  the  Drleijate,  one  (if  the  few  s<|ua re-stern  ves¬ 
sels  sailing  out  of  Gloucester  (sec  Note  B,  p.  3). 

GEORGE  IIENRV  OAKES,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  born 
at  Gloucester  29  Aug.  1843,  died  there  9  [an.  1928.  He 
married  at  Gloucester,  27  Nov.  1866,  Almira  Parsons 
Hobbs  (a  descendant  of  Jonathan*  Hobbs  of  Topsfield, 
of  Roger*  Conant,  and  of  Thomas'  Brav  of  Gloucester) ’ 
bom  27  Aug.  1SI9,  died  5  Jan.  1872,  daughter  of  Abner 
and  Lucy  Tilton  (Bray)  Hobbs.  ' 

GRACE  MABEL  OAKES,  school  teacher,  born  at 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  12  Mar.  186.8,  lives  (  1934)  at  Glou¬ 
cester.  She  was  married  at  Gloucester,  8  Nov.  1S8S  to 
William  Edward*  Calder,  son  of  William  Marsena  and 
Sarah  S.  (Pearson)  Calder. 
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